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Industrialisation and Social Problems 
in Central Africa 
by 


P. de BRIEY 
International Labour Office 


In Africa, as in other underdeveloped areas, industrialisation 
is now assuming fundamental importance. The particular 
character of African migration, with its profound social and 
economic consequences, is the result of the growth of industry. 
The International Labour Organisation is devoting increased 
attention to this question ; and the problems of migrant workers, 
studied by the Committee of Experts on Social Policy in Non- 
metropolitan Territories at tts first meeting in 1947, will again 
be on the agenda of its second meeting, fixed for the end of this 
year. 

In the following article, after a survey of the social and 
economic background, the author examines certain social 
effects of industrialisation in Central Africa and describes the 
efforts being made to mitigate them. 


yas economy of a territory is determined by the very 

nature of the soil and of the people who inhabit it. 
While a single territory may sometimes include areas with 
different economies, there are also cases where similar physical 
conditions and standards of living are to be found over con- 
siderable areas of neighbouring territories, despite great 
differences in climate, geographical position and density of 
population. The territories of Central Africa are an example 
of such a natural unit. 
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Most of the soil of Central Africa is unproductive. The 
layer of humus is thin, and the heat is so intense that any 
surface not protected by vegetation is rapidly parched and 
rendered sterile. The population living on this poor soil is 
very scattered. With the exception of Nigeria, where fairly 
dense clusters of population still remain, Central Africa is 
a very thinly inhabited region. French West Africa, with an 
area about half that of Europe (1,800,000 square miles) has 
only sixteen million inhabitants ; and the other territories of 
Central Africa are not much more thickly populated. Yet 
even this scanty population is unable to obtain the necessary 
means of subsistence from the soil. Before the coming of the 
Europeans, the native peoples were just able to maintain 
themselves with the absolute minimum as regards clothing, 
housing and food. The introduction of Western civilisation 
destroyed this delicate balance, for some of its products 
corresponded to hitherto unconscious needs and have now 
become indispensable to the African. Unfortunately, the 
people are too poor to be able to satisfy these elementary 
needs. In the country districts, where the vast majority of 
the population live, the natives cannot afford to buy clothing 
and have no means of building houses. They seldom receive 
any medical attention and are undernourished. There is the 
vicious circle mentioned by a former Governor of the Belgian 
Congo : “ The people are poor because they produce little, and 
they produce little because they are too poor to pay for the 
means of producing more ”. } 

As the same writer also pointed out, the only solution is 
to “prime the pump” by investing the capital that will 
enable productivity to be increased. This is the essence of the 
whole matter. Only increased productivity can provide the 
means for a general improvement in the standard of life of 
the African and give him better housing, better food, and a 
higher wage. Only increased productivity can slow down or 
stop the migration of workers, which threatens to destroy the 
structure of the native tribe and family, and to undermine 
their economic basis. In a civilised country an increase in 
productivity means additional comfort, if not for the whole 





1From a lecture entitled “ Réflexions sur les problémes coloniaux 
actuels” by P. RycKmans, in Comptes rendus des travaux de la Société 
ad’ économie politique de Belgique (Brussels), No. 184, January 1949. 
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population, at least for part of it. In the territories where 
extreme poverty prevails, increased productivity means that a 
larger number of persons will remain alive. An increase of 
productivity enables hospitals to be built, the infantile mortal- 
ity rate to be reduced, epidemics to be combated, food industries 
to be created, etc. 

Increased productivity is normally thought of in terms of 
industrialisation of production, and in fact the beginnings 
that have been made in Africa have taken this form. Never- 
theless, there is a vast difference between high productivity 
and industrialisation, not only because industrialisation implies 
a particular form of productivity, but also because, while the 
former need only mean an increase in the pool of goods to be 
shared, the introduction of industry into a society transforms 
the social structure itself. The need to increase the productivity 
of the African worker is self-evident ; the need for a certain 
degree of industrialisation is also clear, as this article will 
attempt to show. But industrialisation is not without its 
drawbacks. The upheaval which follows shakes the found- 
ations of the community in which the process takes place. 

In the following pages an attempt will be made to show 
how industrialisation has affected the economic and social 
situation of the peoples of Central Africa. It will then be pos- 
sible to study the social problems created by industrialisation 
and the action attempted or proposed in order to counter its 
destructive features. 


INDUSTRY AND THE AFRICAN PEOPLES 


Survey of the Present Economic and Social Situation 


The territories selected for study here are those of British 
East Africa (Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika), Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Mozambique and Angola, 
the Belgian Congo, a large part of French Africa, the British 
territories in West Africa and the territories subject to the 
British High Commissioner (Bechuanaland, Swaziland, Basuto- 
land). 

In all these territories, a rural native population of agricultur- 
alists, pastoralists, hunters or fishermen, who had hitherto only 
known small, isolated groups of Europeans (explorers, mis- 
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sionaries, traders), suddenly came into contact towards the 
end of the nineteenth century and at the beginning of the 
twentieth with a stable and organised immigrant population 
from Europe, bringing to Africa the commercial and industrial 
methods of the countries of Western Europe. One of the 
elements of this new civilisation was the existence of industries 
based on the employment of a hired labour force. This was 
an important new factor. It enabled the native population 
to increase their resources, if they wished, by entering paid 
employment. It offered an alternative to agricultural labour 
and the traditional way of life in the tribe. In the long run 
this fact had a revolutionary effect on the native communities. 
It is impossible to say whether the introduction of industrial 
undertakings in a primitive country would have been enough 
by itself to transform the population. And in any case, in most 
of the territories where colonisation took place, the trader was 
the first to arrive. He offered the natives clothes, blankets, 
tools, candles, sugar, fuel and many of the other adjuncts of 
civilisation. What could the African give in exchange? He 
was poor and had only his labour to offer. He therefore sold 
his labour in exchange for wages with which to buy these 
novel products of western civilisation. He ceased to be a 
tiller of the soil and became a wage-earner, when part of the 
population enrolled as employees of European undertakings 
and the development of the territory began. Can it be said 
that the new balance which began to be established between 
needs and resources has proved a satisfactory solution ? 
Before answering this question, it should be noted that 
the offer of European products in itself constituted an 
unbalancing factor. Whereas in the primitive society before 
the arrival of the European a balance between income and 
expenditure was laboriously maintained, a new liability now 
arose in the new society as a result of the development of 
new needs. 

It is not easy to determine the present standard of life 
of the African after a number of years of contact with western 
civilisation. A comparative study of the living standards 
prevailing among the peoples of Central Africa has not yet 
been undertaken. There are no statistics which can be quoted 
to show the precise balance between their earnings and 
expenditure and to indicate their level of existence. All that 
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can be done is to make use of the work of the isolated inves- 
tigators in various territories who have attempted to find 
out whether the native cultivators, who form the vast majority 
of the population, can adequately maintain themselves by 
their labour now that contact with the European has created 
new needs. In a study undertaken at the request of the 
Bechuanaland administration, an attempt has been made to 
calculate the average expenditure of the native population 
of that territory and the income yielded by the sale of produce, 
The results show that during the years 1938-1942 the popula- 
tion spent an average of £709,955 each year, whereas its 
income only amounted to £242,500. There was therefore an 
annual deficit to be met, of approximately £467,500. Expen- 
diture was an irreducible minimum because, apart from the 
cost of food, it consisted of the direct and indirect taxes paid 
by the inhabitants. In such circumstances, the only means 
left to meet the deficit are those derived from the sale of 
livestock. Yet only three out of four families can earn a 
regular income from their livestock, and one family in every 
fourteen has no animals at all. Having his taxes to pay, the 
native has often no alternative to enrolling himself as a wage- 
earner in order to balance the family budget by means of his 
wages.,! 

This example is not in itself conclusive. Further proof 
was given in Kenya by a senior official of the Department of 
Agriculture. In the district of South Nyeri he tried to determine 
the area of land necessary to maintain a family of six persons 
and provide an annual income of £20 for the purchase of 
certain essential goods and for paying taxes. He came to 
the conclusion that 114% acres would be needed, which means 
that 48 per cent. of the families would have to disappear 
to enable the remaining 52 per cent. to subsist.2 Here 
again, there is a lack of balance between needs and means 
of subsistence. 

During a session of the Trusteeship Council in Geneva in 
February 1950, Mr. Pétillon, Governor of Ruanda-Urundi, 
made the following statement : 





1]. SHaPers : Migrant Labour and Tribal Life (Oxford University Press, 
1947). pp. 130-4. 

*N. Humpnrey: The Kikuyu Lands (1945); passage quoted in Hast 
Africa and Rhodesia (London), 25 September 1947, p. 57. 
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On the basis of the present population, which is the densest in 
the whole of Central Africa, each family has 2.88 hectares (7.1 acres) 
for cultivation and there is an area of 1.63 hectares (4 acres) of 
pasture per head of cattle. In more thickly populated areas, these 
averages are less than 1.5 and 1 hectare respectively. But in 
Ruanda-Urundi, from 2 to 5 hectares per family (according to the 
district) and at least 3 hectares per head of cattle are required to 
provide adequate maintenance for man and beast. 

If the arable land were fertile and the climate favourable, the 
position would be better than it is ; but as a result of the intensive 
exploitation to which the land is subjected and the process of 
deterioration which goes on despite the efforts made by the admi- 
nistration (to which the Visiting Mission wishes to pay tribute) 
the yield is inadequate. 

If a calculation is made from the figures for 31 December 1949 
given by the land census and population census, taking the areas 
per family and per head of cattle which I have just mentioned as 
the basis, it will be found that at that date there was an excess 
of some 145,000 families out of 780,000, and a surplus of over 
450,000 head of cattle out of 965,000, to say nothing of great 
quantities of smaller livestock. 

The fundamental problem in such a country has so far been, 
and still is, how to keep man and beast alive. 


In an area separated from Ruanda-Urundi by the whole 
breadth of Africa, the Governor of French West Africa has 
analysed the normal budget of a typical Sudanese family. 
The average receipts from the sale of grain harvested on the 
family holding, after deduction of the amount needed for 
food, sowing, etc., amount to 368 francs. But average 
annual expenditure amounts to 1,487 francs, and this covers 
only normal expenditure, without any allowance for abnormal 
expenses in certain circumstances. This analysis was made 
in 1935, but it is believed that the normal deficit was still the 
same in 1945. A similar situation has been found to exist 
in the Belgian Congo, as is clear from the studies published 
by Mr. Drachoussoff in the December 1947 number of the Bulle- 
tin agricole du Congo belge. 

In this survey of the special economic difficulties of the 
inhabitants of Central Africa, the British West African terri- 
tories (Gambia, Gold Coast, Nigeria and Sierra Leone) appear 
at first sight to constitute exceptions. In these territories 
the standard of living of the bulk of the population is at a 
less precarious level than that in the neighbouring territories, 
and the resources of the rural population are much higher. 
Nevertheless, there are indications that, while social evolution 
is easier in these territories because the pace is slower, it 
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is following the same course as in the rest of Africa. The 
economic position of the native peasants in the area is still 
unsatisfactory. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing 
is that there is a state of disequilibrium in Central Africa. 
Now that the needs of the natives have increased, the means 
of production and subsistence are no longer adequate for 
the population. A single crop of manioc could formerly satisfy 
a whole community ; today the people also want clothing, tools, 
soap, tobacco and sugar. The richest of them look forward 
to owning a bicycle or a sewing-machine. Yet the manioc 
harvest is no larger; consumption has increased, but pro- 
ductivity has remained stationary. 

The immediate result of the growth of needs was migration 
towards industrial centres and towns. This large-scale migra- 
tion, which is of course not only due to economic necessity, 
is one of the most striking characteristics of Central Africa 
today. It is not universal, but the areas where it does not 
take place are precisely those in which industry is lacking 
and there is no possibility of obtaining work by emigrating. 

According to the report of the administration of the 
Belgian Congo for 1949, the labour force in that year consisted 
of 892,515 men, out of a total population of 3,166,552 adult 
males. Figures for the whole of the Congo show that, whereas 
the population living outside the tribal villages amounted to 
9 per cent. of the total population (920,854) in 1939, it consti- 
tuted 18.31 per cent. of the total population (2,028,112) 
in 1949. 

In Nyasaland, the annual report for 1949 shows that, 
out of a total population estimated at 2,450,000 (which implies 
an adult population of approximately 675,000 males), 146,000 
workers were employed outside the colony, mainly in the Union 
of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia; while the Depart- 
ment of Labour report for 1948 gave the number of workers 
inside the colony as 76,172, together with 30,000 seasonal 
workers. 

In Northern Rhodesia the total African population is 
estimated at 1,610,000 (annual report for 1949), and the 
adult male population at about 436,279 (report on native 
affairs for 1948). The official report of the Northern Rho- 
desia Department of Labour for 1949 gives the figure of 142,325 
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workers employed inside the territory. It also states that 
only 28,329 of the natives of Northern Rhodesian origin 
employed in Southern Rhodesia are considered as having 
maintained permanent links with their native country (the 
report only refers to Africans who had left the territory 
during the last five years). The number of workers from 
Northern Rhodesia employed in the Union of South Africa 
was 10,777; over 5,457 natives of the territory were 
employed in the Belgian Congo and 3,390 in Tanganyika 
Territory. 

A complete investigation of migrant labour would have 
to include the figures of workers emigrating annually to the 
Union of South Africa from the territories under the authority 
of the British High Commissioner (Bechuanaland, Swaziland, 
Basutoland) and from the Portuguese territories; from 
Ruanda-Urundi to Uganda and vice versa; from French 
West Africa to the Gold Coast, etc. This list would still be 
very incomplete, because no account has yet been taken of the 
movements within each territory towards the centres. But 
these examples are enough to show the importance of the social 
problem involved. 

In certain respects emigration appears to offer a solution 
to the problem facing the people of Central Africa. Since 
income from the land does not cover the needs of those living 
on it, a reduction in their number might leave a larger share 
of the common income for those who remain. In practice, 
however, the contrary takes place. Those who leave the 
villages to work in industrial centres are youths or men in 
their prime. When the fittest of the men have gone, the crops 
suffer from neglect and the number of fields under cultivation 
falls. But food requirements remain unaltered, for the town- 
dwellers have to be supplied with produce from the country. 
In addition, migration has disastrous social consequences for 
the migrant workers themselves, who have not the advantages 
enjoyed by a stable labour force. The village is still their 
home; but their families are dispersed, the birthrate is 
threatened, and the social authority of the tribal community 
is weakened or lost. Wages are low, because the worker 
does not stay long enough in the same place to become skilled. 
Housing in the labour centres is inadequate, because it is 
intended only as temporary accommodation. 
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In some respects a still more sweeping migration would 
be more to the advantage of the population than the present 
migration of adults only. If part of the countryside were 
completely deserted in favour of the centres, a stable labour 
force with an organised social life could be established in the 
centres, which would become a market for agricultural pro- 
duce. A revolution would have to take place in farming 
technique; agriculture would become industrialised and 
mechanised, and a new balance would be achieved on the 
basis of greater productivity. But, before a system of this 
kind can be established, a higher degree of development in the 
main industries of these territories would be required and a 
still greater demand for labour, A solution on these lines has 
been advocated on several occasions. A Belgian Government 
agricultural expert has written as follows : 


In the Congo, with nine-tenths of the population belonging to 
the rural class, it is clear that there is only a very restricted market 
for agricultural produce. This is a very great obstacle to the improve- 
ment of agriculture . . . The essential purpose of our programmes 
of soil conservation and agricultural improvement is to raise the 
material and moral level of the rural class, which means making 
ever increasing wealth available and, therefore, more productive 
work over a wider area... If he is to clothe himself and his 
family, build and maintain a house worthy of the name, buy some 
furniture and household equipment, improve his diet, and simultane- 
ously contribute more in taxes for improved social services, the 
native will have to adopt more modern agricultural methods and 
increase the area of land cultivated by at least ten times. If the 
number of cultivators remains constant, a double problem will 
arise : how to dispose of the vastly increased production and how 
to find the necessary land ? 

The answer can only be found if an increasing proportion of 
the population is impelled into the ranks of the wage-earning or 
artisan class ... The improvement of agriculture (in which I 
include not only technical improvement but also social progress 
and soil conservation) demands the creation of a stable working 
class. By stable, I mean a class separated from the land for good 
and living permanently in industrial centres—the contrary of what 
happens at present. Today the large majority of paid workers 
only remain in employment for a period varying from a few months 
to a few years. They still have their huts, fields and cattle at the 
native village, and often their wives and children too. Later they 
return to take their place in the general rural population. This 
process is clearly an obstacle both to the training of the skilled 
working class which modern industry needs, and to the evolution 
of the peasant class in the desired direction. Working efficiency 
suffers—in industry and on the plantations, because the labour 
force is continually replaced by illiterate savages; and in native 
agriculture, because individual enterprise is restricted within limits 
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incompatible with any sort of rational organisation of production. 
This restriction is the result either of a lack of land or of a lack 
of markets, and is highly prejudicial to the improvement of agri- 
culture. The development of a working class presupposes a develop- 
ment of industry ; hence the general conclusion, which may have 
appeared absurd at first sight, that the preservation of the soil 
depends on industrial development.* 


These far-reaching conclusions are not, however, universally 
accepted. One thing that is proved by the phenomenon of 
migration is that the standard of life of the African cultivator 
must be raised. It is not merely a question of averting famine ; 
the African peasant must be enabled to obtain from cultivation 
of the soil an income sufficient to provide ample subsistence for 
himself and his family. Migration must not be allowed to be 
the only means of escaping from want. No one will deny that 
a certain degree of industrialisation may be essential to ensure 
the development of the territories ; but those who have expe- 
rienced the distress into which sudden proletarianisation 
has plunged thousands of African homes will hesitate to extend 
still further a social revolution of this kind. And so, while the 
administrations concerned are busy making plans for colonial 
development, opinion is still divided as to the form’ which 
development should take. 

The Governments of the United Kingdom, France and 
Belgium have in succession published plans for economic and 
social development in the territories under their authority. 
Considerable sums have been set aside for these plans. Under 
the British Act of 1945, a total of £120,000,000 is to be spent 
over a period of ten years terminating on 31 March 1956 for 
development and welfare in the colonies, protectorates and 
trust territories. This sum does not include investments made 
by the territories themselves. 

The French plan for modernising and equipping the 
overseas territories is financed by a Fonds d’investissement 
pour le développement économique et social des territoires d’outre- 
mer (F.1.D.E.8S.), and it is intended that investments shall 
reach a total of 280,000 million French francs. 





1G. TonpEuR : “ La conservation des sols au Congo belge ”, in Bulletin 
agricole du Congo belge (Léopoldville), June 1947, pp. 285-7. Similar views 
are held by Mr. Colin Maner, Head of the Soil Preservation Service of 
Kenya, in his pamphlet “Peasantry or Prosperity ?”, quoted in Hast 
Africa and R sia (London), 11 November 1948, p. 284. 
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The Belgian plan provides for the investment of 55,000 
million Belgian francs, 25,000 millions being invested by the 
Government. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the Netherlands and 
Portugal also intend to speed up the economic and social 
development of the territories under their control by appro- 
priate means. 


SocIAL PROBLEMS ARISING OUT OF INDUSTRIALISATION 


The three problems which will now be discussed are in 
reality only three aspects of a single problem, three aspects 
of a society in transition. 

The first problem arises out of the creation of a class of 
wage-earners, who still have a hard struggle for existence. 
The second problem is due to the migratory movements of 
workers, which threaten social stability. The third problem 
results from the desertion of the countryside and the dete- 
rioration of the soil. The action to be taken to fight these 
evils will be examined in a later section of this article. 


Situation of the Wage-earner 


The way in which a class of wage-earners came into being 
has been briefly indicated above. Driven by economic necessity 
and a desire to escape from the atmosphere of poverty and 
monotony in their traditional surroundings, a constant flow 
of native cultivators are leaving their homes to obtain new 
resources by employment in industry. These workers generally 
return to their villages after a longer or shorter period of 
employment. A certain proportion, however, remain in the 
industrial centres and gradually become urbanised. In this 
way, an African proletariat is being created, and is growing 
in size every day. 

The circumstances in which these workers live are not 
easy. Up to the present the supply of labour has in most 
areas exceeded the demand. Industrial undertakings have 
therefore always had an abundant supply of labour, though 
the level of efficiency is low. 

Consequently, in many undertakings where it would have 
been possible to make use of improved machinery operated 
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by a small number of skilled workers, it has been considered 
more economical to employ a large number of unskilled 
workers. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that many 
Africans regard employment in industry as the only possible 
means of improving their lot. They are therefore the first to 
want the present system continued since, if firms were to 
improve their equipment and employ only a small number 
of skilled workers, most of the present workmen would 
be left without a job and might be obliged to return to 
their villages. 

This competitive labour force with a low rate of output 
is normally ill-paid. Only a few years ago it was impossible 
for a worker to keep and house himself on his wages. The 
fact that he usually maintained contact with his native village, 
where his wife and relations continued the traditional forms 
of cultivation, was felt by the employer as a justification for 
this state of affairs. The position has now changed. In the 
territories of British East and Central Africa, there is legisla- 
tion on minimum wages, which guarantees the African worker 
a wage based on the cost of living for an unmarried man. 

For so long as employment in industry remains temporary 
and periodic, this legislation may be enough, since it is assumed 
that the worker’s family will remain in his native village and 
be self-supporting. However, in all the African territories, 
industrial employment is steadily growing and a class of perma- 
nent wage-earners is coming into being. The position of the 
worker’s family is consequently becoming a social problem. 
If serious disturbance of the native communities and the 
creation of a dissatisfied proletarian class are to be.avoided, 
the worker’s family must be settled at the place where he 
works, and his remuneration fixed at a rate enabling him 
to support his family. But any increase in wages is made 
difficult by the extremely low output of the African workman. 

As regards the Belgian Congo, it appears from an article 
in the monthly bulletin of the Belgian Confederation of 
Christian Trade Unions that, between 1939 and 1948, the 
wages paid in the large urban centres of Léopoldville and 
Elisabethville rose on the average by 250 per cent. in the 
former and 300 per cent. in the latter, while the price of the 
main consumer goods, in particular cloth, rose by 500 per cent. 
The author of the article continues as follows : 
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The Administration fixes minimum wage rates for the different 
areas. This compels employers who formerly refused to do so to pay 
their workers a rate regarded as the minimum living wage. It would 
take too long to deal here with the list of needs covered by this 
minimum ; I will merely say that it enables a resourceful unmarried 
worker to meet his essential expenditure: food, clothing, lodging. 
At Léopoldville, however, supplies are so limited that the worker’s 
diet consists mainly of vegetables ; fish and meat are too expensive 
for anyone living on the minimum wage. Earning 15.50 francs a day, 
how could he possibly buy meat or fish at over 30 francs a kilo ? 

It is equally impossible for him, with these w , to acquire 
a proper outfit of clothing. The minimum wage is calculated on the 
basis of three shirts, one pair of trousers and one sweater a year. 
The clothes must serve both for work and for leisure. 

Are there many workers who receive wages above the minimum, 
at present fixed at 15.50 francs ? It is difficult to give an accurate 
answer, but there is no doubt that 60 per cent. of them do not earn 
more than 20 franes a day. 

The lot of the unmarried worker may seem hard, but it is high] 
satisfactory when compared with that of the father of a family. It is 
only during the last two years that employers have adopted the system 
of family allowances to any great extent. As a rule, particularly in 
the big companies in the more important places, the worker is paid 
allowances for his wife and children. As in Belgium, they are quite 
disproportionate to expenditure. The administrative departments 
estimate the minimum cost of maintenance in Léopoldville at 
8.24 francs a day for a woman and 4.18 francs a day for a seven- 
year-old child. 

As of 1 January 1948, the custom (since there is still no legal 
obligation) was to allow 80 centimes a day for the wife and 1 franc 
for the child. } 


The budget of a working-class family in Léopoldville with 
one child thus works out as follows, for 60 per cent. of the 
workers : 


Income Francs Expenditure Francs 

Father’s wages ..... 15.50 Maintenance of father . . 15.50 
pO ee ee 4.50 Maintenance of mother. . 8.24 
Family allowances. . .. 1.80 Maintenance of the child . 4.18 
Teteh 2o. ye. 21.80 Bete 6 yO. 27.92 


—__— —_— 


Deficit : 6.12 francs per day. 


It should be added that an enquiry was recently carried 
out in the Belgian Congo in order to obtain revised cost-of- 





1 CONFEDERATION DES SYNDICATS CHRETIENS DE BELGIQUE: Bulletin 
mensuel (Brussels), December 1948: “ La situation sociale et syndicale au 
Congo Belge”, by V. CHARLEs, p. 807. 
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living estimates, which would enable wage rates to be better 
adjusted to needs. 

In French West Africa the wages of workers are regulated 
by annual orders made by the Governors. These orders fix 
the minimum rates of wages and are made with the advice 
of the Advisory Labour Board, which attempts to determine 
the cost of living (“ minimum needs ”). The rates are changed 
when the cost of living changes. The result of this system 
is to ensure that a certain balance is kept between the workers’ 
expenditure and income. However, the price of imported 
goods (such as clothes), particularly in the interior of the 
country, is at so high a level that workers’ earnings by no 
means permit them to satisfy quite modest needs. In this 
connection the following details given by Mr. Ya Doumbia 
at a meeting of the Assembly of the French Union on 3 Feb- 
ruary 1949 are worth quoting: 

At Bamako in French Sudan, the unskilled worker or general 
labourer is paid 40 West African francs a day. When account is 
taken of the fact that the actual value of the food ration, which is 
prescribed by local orders, is at present 28 frances per day and that 
the value of lodging provided may be assessed at 5 francs, it will be 
seen that the general labourer has only 7 frances left for all his other 
expenses (clothing, etc.). If he is married, as is often the case, it is 
physically impossible for him to maintain his family in decent 
conditions. ? 


It would clearly be wrong to conclude from the above 
examples that the wages paid to native workers as a whole 
are insufficient to enable them to live. But one is justified 
in thinking that in a number of African centres the detribalised 
native who has no special skill often leads a hard life and 
cannot easily reach a level of existence where he is free from 
want. 

Other examples could be cited as regards housing, but the 
above details are sufficient to give an idea of the standard 
of life of the worker. 

The preceding pages have shown that the low wages paid 
to workers may be due, in part at least, to the abundance 
of labour available. To what extent is the present labour 
supply being maintained ? 





1 Journal officiel de la République frangaise, Assemblée de |’Union fran- 
gaise, 4 February 1949, p. 63. 
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It is not possible to give a precise answer. It is certain that, 
in various territories, certain branches of industry are beginning 
to encounter growing difficulties in obtaining the necessary 
manpower. This is not, however, the case in the British 
West African territories (Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria), although certain areas in these territories 
periodically suffer from a shortage of labour. These crises 
are overcome in part by the subsidiary supply of workers 
coming from French West Africa. The position is very much 
the same in the territories of British East Africa (Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika). Uganda would suffer from a shortage 
of labour if it did not receive a periodic influx of workers 
from Ruanda-Urundi (Belgian trust territory), In Kenya 
and Tanganyika the supply of labour more or less balances 
demand, that is to say, in some parts of these territories 
employers find difficulty in recruiting workers, while in 
other centres there is a slight surplus. The increase in the 
labour force employed was very considerable between 1939 
and 1950. 

In the French overseas territories, although the economy 
is predominantly agricultural, there are certain pastoral popu- 
lations which do not provide a labour supply ; in addition 
certain areas of French West Africa and French Equatorial 
Africa are very sparsely populated. It cannot be said that these 
territories suffer from a shortage of labour, but certain tem- 
porary difficulties occur, particularly in the Ivory Coast. 

Lastly, difficulties are steadily increasing in the Belgian 
Congo, Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. The official annual 
reports on these three territories allude to the growing scarcity 
of labour. The annual report of the Northern Rhodesia 
Department of Labour for 1947 points out that building 
contractors and planters experienced great difficulty in finding 
the necessary workers, but large-scale mining employers 
obtained the labour required without difficulty. The reports 
on the three territories in question stress the need to reduce 
the numbers employed by mechanisation and other means. 

The very low rates of wages are also explained by the low 
efficiency and output of the worker. There is no lack of evidence 
on this point. A report on the working conditions of the labour 
employed in British West Africa describes the malnutrition 
of the natives and their consequent inefficiency : 
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The result of this diet is that the native is usually sufficiently 
well nourished in his home where he does not undertake much hard 
work ; but he shows clear signs of deficiency as soon as he accepts 
employment involving strenuous exertion. Consequently, there is 
a marked degree of inefficiency obviously due to lack of stamina ; 
in the case of exacting tasks such as coal-hewing, men will profess 
themselves unable to work every day so that employment may 
only amount to fifteen or sixteen days a month. .. This is clearly 
disastrous for the employer, who has a most inefficient labour force, 
and for the labourer, who is overtaxing his powers and obtaining 
only a portion of the wage which he should be able to earn.* 


In an unpublished report by Mr. Armistead M. Lee, Amer- 
ican Vice-Consul at Dakar, the same opinion is expressed 
in regard to the workers of French West Africa : 

The most commonly heard criticism of African labourers, espe- 
cially by Europeans who engage them in urban occupations or in 
heavy construction work, is that they are lazy and undependable. 
Estimates vary as to the number of native labourers necessary 
to accomplish the work of a single white worker, but the ratio is 
frequently given as five to one. 

It is a general complaint that they are physically lacking in 
stamina and psychologically devoid of an urge to acquire wealth 
or a sense of responsibility. It must be admitted at the outset 
that there is a considerable measure of truth in these complaints. 
There is no question but that the efficiency of the African worker is 
lower and that it requires a relatively larger staff of natives, even for 
such simple work as domestic service, to accomplish almost any 
type of work. 


Similar quotations could be reproduced with regard to the 
workers of the Belgian Congo and British East and Central 


Africa. 
Migration of Workers 


The migration of African workers has been described at 
some length above. The social evils which ensue can be 
summed up as follows. Migration tends to perpetuate the 
low conditions of remuneration and output among the workers ; 
it is impossible to improve the output and, in consequence, 
to increase the pay of a man who only spends a few months 
at his place of work. 

Secondly, the migrant workers compete with other workers 
and often prevent them from obtaining the employment 





1 COLONIAL OFFICE, United Kingdom : Labour Conditions in West Africa. 
oa by Sir Granville ORDE Browne (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1940), p. 13. 
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they need. The system of migration hinders the develop- 
ment of trade unionism, which demands a certain permanence 
in employment. The movements of workers are at the expense 
of the agricultural population and make it more difficult for 
the work required for soil conservation to be carried out. 

Lastly, the social disorder created in the villages and tribal 
communities by periodic migrations cannot be over-empha- 
sised ; neither the family unit nor the wider group (clan, 
tribe, etc.) can remain intact under the impact of such conti- 
nual disruption. 

The effect of the return of the emigrant to the tribal com- 
munity is described in the following passage : 

A primitive and self-contained community will be exposed to 
an influx of returning travellers who have experienced entirely 
novel methods of life ; new ideas will be imported, and old observances 


will be criticised ; tribal law and authority, formerly unquestioned, 
will be disputed or ignored. 

It cannot be expected that the elders, accustomed to be regarded 
as the exponents of the ancient and infallible rules, will not resent 
such an attitude; the subversive element will be regarded with 
extreme hostility, as being disruptive of all moral standards, and the 
offenders will be subjected to marked disapproval. The fact that 
tribal law derives its authority so largely from the support of super- 
natural penalties for infringement renders it very vulnerable to the 
attacks of the sceptic, and the community is thus divided into two 
hostile elements with irreconcilable views.' 


The disrupting of the cohesion of the tribal communities 
is serious enough in itself; but worse often happens. Fre- 
quently part of the community breaks away for good. 
According to a study of the native urban community at 
Broken Hill, the population of this township mainly consisted 
of migrant workers a few years ago. At the time of the inves- 
tigation, 69.9 per cent. of the population already consisted 
of temporarily urbanised workers and there was reason to 
believe that, with favourable economic conditions, these 
would become permanently urbanised.” It has already been 
pointed out that it is the males who migrate. This leads to 
serious disorganisation of family life. A study of the prob- 





1G. St. J. OrpjE Browne: The African Labourer (Oxford University 
Press, 1933), p. 102. 
* Cf. Godfrey Witson : An Essay on the Economics of Detribalisation in 
ter i Rhodesia (Livingstone, Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, 1941), 
, Pp. 42. 
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lem of migration in Nyasaland showed that the proportion 
of men away from their homes in the areas examined was from 
24 to 41 per cent. of the total number of men, and the number 
of those regarded as having left for good was from 25 to 62 per 
cent. of the total number away.' 

As regards Northern Rhodesia, the report of the Com- 
mission of Enquiry under the chairmanship of Sir Alan Pim, 
appointed in 1937 by the British Government to study the 
economic and financial position of this territory, contains a 
table giving the estimated proportion of adult men normally 
absent from their homes in the various districts. In certain 
districts, the proportion was 40 per cent. (in some cases even 
70 per cent.). 

When the life of a community grows weak, the birthrate 
drops, families are dispersed and the men who remain seek 
an opportunity to leave. In an area where the number of 
adult men was already insufficient for exploitation of the 
natural resources, migration creates a vacuum. 


Desertion of the Countryside and Soil Deterioration 


The desertion of the countryside is the immediate con- 
sequence of migration. The serious aspect of this process is 
that it tends to become more and more rapid. The villages 
are impoverished as a result of the exodus of men towards 
the industrial centres. The impoverishment of the village 
results in new emigration, which in its turn gives rise to further 
impoverishment. Thus the gap which separates the emigrant 
from tribal life continually grows.? 

The harmful effects of the desertion of the countryside 
are unfortunately aggravated by some of the characteristics 
of the native farming methods, and by erosion. Native 
cultivators, living in almost complete destitution, are obviously 
driven to obtain the maximum yield from the land. They 
are naturally inclined to open up virgin soil each year—if 
they tried to preserve and enrich the land already cultivated, 
they would have to put in twice as much work. They are 
encouraged in their methods by the fact that individual 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June 1942: “ Migrant 
Labour in Africa and its Effects on Tribal Life ”, by Margaret Reap, p. 619. 


* Cf. G. WiLson, op. cit., Part I, pp. 51-2. 
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ownership of the soil is unheard of and that they are able, as 
a rule, to change the area under cultivation each year, the 
soil not being regarded as a thing of value. This manner of 
cultivation is described in the following passage : 


An area of trees which may be as great as twelve acres, and 
is probably nowhere less than two and a half acres, is cut to provide 
branches to be burnt on each acre of land. An enquiry made during 
a recent locust campaign showed that the average area of a man’s 
millet garden was about one and one eighth acres. As a rule a new 
garden is cut each year. It takes some twenty years for the trees 
to recover. Thus a man requires some two to three hundred acres 
of woodland to keep himself and his family alive. A village works 
out all the land within a radius of some three miles in about five 
years and it must then move. Consequently, permanent improve- 
ments, satisfactory buildings, the planting of fruit-trees, are all 
impossible . . . Asystem that depends upon an area of two "hundred 
acres or more of woodland for each family cannot endure indefi- 
nitely with a growing population and declining woodlands.* 


In the Belgian Congo a similar process takes place. 


The native agricultural system is semi-nomad. The natives 
only stay for a few years in a given area, and regularly move their 
village in search of new and fertile land. The layer of humus is 
very thin in the Congo, and the action of the sun and torrential 
rain continually threatens to destroy it and wash away the basic 
elements. Bush fires scorch the land every dry season and indirectly 
help to make it barren... Inshort, the native system of cultivation 
is a system of rotation, but on such a scale and covering such 
distances that not only are the fields moved but also the village. 
It is easy to see that in such circumstances no tendency towards 
progress and civilisation is possible. 

As a result, the native will make no effort to improve his land. 
Civilisation necessarily implies stability. Here, as elsewhere, the 
path of evolution is from hunting, through nomad agriculture, 
towards a fixed and settled type of agriculture in which the same 
land is continually cultivated and improved by the cultivation.* 


The system just described is customary in most of the 
territories of Central Africa, though there are slight differences 
in the methods employed. Thus, in a large part of the con- 
tinent, the fertile land tends to disappear, as the soil is never 
enriched by the work of man. The land is impoverished and 
the scanty resources of the native grow even less. 





1 Merle Davies : Modern Industry and the African (London, MacMillan 
& Co., 1933), pp. 189-90. 

2 L. BALLEGEER : “ Le paysannat indigéne ” in Bulletin du Centre d Etude 
des problémes sociaux indigénes (Elisabethville, 1946), No. 2, p. 39. 
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THE SEARCH FOR SOLUTIONS 


The mere statement of the problems raised by the indus- 
trialisation of Africa naturally leads to a search for solutions. 
It is self-evident that some solutions can only be reached as a 
result of a new social evolution of the population. However, 
the Governments of the territories concerned have already 
begun to combat the social evils described, and it is possible 
to indicate the direction their efforts are taking. 


Condition of the Wage-earner 


The problem arising from the existence of a class of unskilled 
wage-earners with a low level of output and inadequate remu- 
neration has been examined from different aspects. 

A first improvement in the lot of the workers will no 
doubt take place automatically, when industrialisation has 
become general and when the supply of available manpower 
is exhausted. The scantiness of the supply, the necessity felt 
by the European countries to make use of the production of 
overseas territories, and the development plans which they 
have prepared, indicate that this new phase will not be long 
in starting. But should not some positive action be now 
attempted to secure more humane treatment for industrial 
workers, in keeping with their social function ? 

The attempts to reintegrate detribalised workers in their 
habitual surroundings seem, on the whole, certain to fail. It 
must be accepted that a very large proportion of the urbanised 
population will never again submit to the traditional discipline 
of clan and village. In attempting to raise the standard of the 
mass of unskilled workers, the principal task is one of education 
and vocational training. These labourers need to be given a 
trade. This is one of the chief means of raising their efficiency ; 
and the standard of life depends above all on productivity. 
Moreover, the needs of the African territories in respect of 
skilled labour are obvious, as witnessed by Government 
reports. 

The task to be accomplished is far from easy. [Illiteracy 
must be overcome, new apprenticeship centres established, 
training in industry encouraged and technical instruction made 
general. Once the teaching has been given, it will be necessary 
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to see that adequate remuneration is given in exchange for the 
work done, Finally, the general living conditions of the 
workers must be improved. What has been done in these 
various fields ? 

In almost all the territories, development plans provide 
for a considerable increase in the number of vocational schools. 
Under the French ten-year plan, the number of institutions 
for technical and vocational teaching—at present 4,300 for 
all overseas territories and departments (excluding those of 
North Africa)—will be increased to 21,000 by 1956. The 
capital to be invested for this purpose will amount to 5,195 
million francs. The technical education system in the French 
overseas territories includes, in principle, apprenticeship 
centres, industrial technical colleges and technical high schools. 
There are also some centres for rapid vocational training, which 
come under the Labour Department rather than the Education 
Directorate. 

The ten-year plan for the Belgian Congo provides for an 
initial expenditure of 705 million Belgian francs and a subse- 
quent recurrent expenditure of 461 million francs on the 
programme of vocational instruction. 

As regards the British territories, the reader is referred 
to the information issued by the administration of each 
territory. Here, too, the proposed increase in the number of 
vocational schools is considerable. 

There is no fear that the number of jobs to be filled will 
prove insufficient. Secondary industries are still at an early 
stage of development in the territories of Central Africa, and 
many new industries may come into being. An example of 
rapid development may be found in a Far Eastern country, 
Indonesia, where, at the time when that territory was still 
dependent on the Netherlands, the textile industry made an 
astonishing advance in ten years. In 1930 there were only 
500 modern handlooms and 40 power looms in Java. In 1941, 
there were 49,000 handlooms and 9,800 power looms. If one 
considers that in several areas of Central Africa hand-weaving 
has continued to be practised for generations with primitive 
methods, the full significance of this example becomes appa- 
rent. It is probable that Governments could introduce new 
crafts in their territories after a few instructors had been 
trained. 
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Vocational training will not, of course, be enough by itself 
to improve the efficiency of the African worker. Output is the 
result of a large number of physical, intellectual and moral 
factors. It may be worth mentioning in this connection that 
the African Labour Conference at Elisabethville in July 1950 
included the following among the factors likely to stimulate 
output : physical selection, vocational training, greater stability 
of staff (which is encouraged by good living conditions with 
regard to housing, food, family life, social security and wages), 
good relations between employers and workers, and education.} 
Some of these factors, such as the remuneration of the worker, 
deserve detailed consideration. 

The 1950 Asian Regional Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation adopted a resolution on agricultural wages 
and incomes of primary producers.* As is clear from the 
report prepared by the International Labour Office for the 
Conference, the purpose of the resolution was to protect wages 
which are not regulated by collective agreement. It could 
therefore apply equally well to the wages of workers in the 
African non-metropolitan territories, in cases where no effective 
regulation of wages by collective agreement yet exists. 

The third and fourth paragraphs of part I of the resolution 
are as follows : 

3. Wages determined by the wage-fixing authorities, including 
any allowance for payments made in kind, should be adequate to 
satisfy the minimum needs of the worker and his family as deter- 


mined by the standards fixed in the area concerned, and should 
correspond to the level of productivity. 


4. In order to furnish the wage-fixing authority with informa- 
tion required in this connection, budgetary surveys of household 
consumption should be made in the various regions in respect of 
which the minimum wages are to be fixed. 


The second paragraph recommends that the employers 
and workers concerned should be associated in the operation 
of machinery in equal numbers and on equal terms. 

As soon as the system of collective agreements becomes 
general and makes a genuine regulation of wages possible, the 





1 The text of the conclusions of the Conference is not quoted because 
it has not yet received the final approval of the Commission for Technical 
Co-operation South of the Sahara. 

* INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Official Bulletin, Vol. XXXIII, 
No. 1, 1 April 1950, pp. 17-21. 
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system of wage-fixing by the competent authorities can 
gradually be abandoned. 

In the matter of wages, the Elisabethville Conference 
found that in most territories a minimum wage was guaranteed 
by law. It hoped that similar arrangements would be made in 
the remaining territories for fixing a wage according to the 
results of periodic examinations of the minimum cost of 
living, the minimum wage being always above the absolute 
minimum cost of living. 

There are additional means of stabilising the value of 
wages. It must not be forgotten that their purchasing power 
is often reduced by half owing to the existence of so many 
intermediaries between the producer and the individual 
worker. There is a definite need for consumers’ co-operatives, 
selling goods at moderate prices. 

Improved living conditions for the worker also depend on 
food, housing and medical care. 

The importance of the state of health and diet of the 
workers has been clearly brought out in a study of African 
labour efficiency, carried out for the Colonial Office. A 
chapter devoted to the medical aspects of low efficiency 
analyses the effect on the human body of serious and continued 
(“ malignant ”) malnutrition. According to the evidence 
collected, the majority of African children suffer from more 
or less marked and chronic undernourishment, often from 
the age of six months onwards. During this period, they fail 
to put on weight ; their skin grows pale, and their hair ceases 
to be black and curly and turns brown and soft. These changes 
are accompanied by deterioration of the blood and lesions 
in the liver, pancreas and kidneys. Many children recover 
from these ailments and can with a proper diet regain their 
physical and mental fitness; but a great many others never 
do so completely. They may appear normal and a clinical 
examination may not reveal any defect ; but they are listless 
in their behaviour and an autopsy after death reveals an 
abnormal structure of the liver, pancreas, kidneys, and the 
salivary and endocrine glands. Out of 500 Kenya railway 
workers examined, 207 showed definite signs of malnutrition 
on the skin. 


1 COLONIAL OrrFice, United Kingdom : African Labour Efficiency Survey. 
Edited by C. H. Nortrucorr. (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1949.) 
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The enquiry referred to above was carried out in East 
Africa, but Sir Granville Orde Browne, in his report on West 
Africa, also attributes the inefficiency of the workers to mal- 
nutrition, as does Mr. Armistead Lee in the case of the Peulhs 
or Foulahs of French West Africa. It is clear, therefore, that 
the phenomenon is widespread. The enquiry, it should be 
noted, also showed that a considerable number of workers 
took no food in the morning or at midday and only ate a 
proper meal in the evening, whereas at home the same workers 
were accustomed to eat three or four times a day. In such 
cases, efficiency can be appreciably lowered by hunger. 

To remedy this state of affairs, a comprehensive series 
of measures would have to be envisaged. The undernourish- 
ment of babies is partly due to the ignorance of the population 
in matters of diet. Suitable forms of propaganda and an 
extension of dispensaries and child welfare arrangements 
should help to improve the position. 

As a rule, the traditional diet of the African in his native 
surroundings consists of a variety of foods, and it is only 
occasionally that deficiencies occur. An improvement of this 
diet will follow from any general rise in productivity. As 
regards the diet of the workers, the most natural step would 
be to extend the practice of issuing rations conforming to 
scientifically accepted standards. However, in certain ter- 
ritories this practice has met with some opposition from the 
workers, who prefer to be given their full wage to spend as 
they choose. Co-operative restaurants, like those at Duala in 
the French Cameroons, could do very useful work by offering 
substantial meals at low prices. 

There is a similar need for action as regards housing. 
A lack of adequate accommodation may be a cause of inef- 
ficiency, for if the worker cannot obtain suitable lodging for 
himself and for his wife and children, the result may be 
dissatisfaction and discouragement. 


The Migration of Workers 


This question was included in the agenda of the first 
meeting of the I.L.O. Committee of Experts on Social Policy 
in Non-metropolitan Territories (March 1947). The recom- 
mendations of the Committee covered five different categories 
of measures— 
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1. Measures designed to protect the migrant worker. 


2. Measures designed to protect the migrant worker’s 
social unit in the area of employment. 


3. Measures designed to limit labour migration and 
manpower wastage. 


4, Measures designed to stabilise workers in their area 
of origin. 


5. Measures designed to stabilise workers at the place 
of employment. 


The African Labour Conference at Elisabethville also 
examined the question of labour stabilisation and migration 
during its session in July 1950. The conclusions reached were 
similar to or identical with the recommendations of the I.L.O. 
Committee of Experts. They are expressly designed to protect 
migrant workers (Conclusion No. II) and the protection of 
workers at the place of employment (Points 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 
of Conclusion No. III), to limit labour migration and manpower 
wastage (Point 1 of Conclusion No. III and Conclusion 
No. VIII) and, finally, to encourage the stabilisation of workers 
and their families at the place of employment (Conclusion No. V). 

There are grounds for saying that the Governments, or 
at least a number of them, had already adopted the policy 
described above even before the Elisabethville Conference 
reached its conclusion. The Governments of Southern Rhode- 
sia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland signed an agreement 
in March 1947, which came into effect on 1 January 1949, 
providing for— 


(a) the identification and control of migrant workers ; 
(6) their repatriation after an agreed period ; 


(c) the maintenance of the families and dependants of 
migrant workers during their absence from their homes ; 


(d) a system of deferred pay for migrant workers ; 

(e) the provision of adequate medical services, housing 
and feeding (to include the provision of a pure water supply) ; 

(f) the provision of adequate migrant labour inspectorate 
staff. 
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The three Governments also adopted a series of measures 
to encourage the stabilisation of workers at the place of employ- 
ment (exemption from compulsory repatriation and from 
the deduction from wages, freedom of movement for families). 

Two other agreements of more limited scope may be 
mentioned : one, published on 8 September 1949, between 
the Governments of Nigeria and French Equatorial Africa 
in connection with the employment of Nigerian workers in 
the territory of Gabun ; and the other between the Govern- 
ments of Nigeria and Spanish Guinea in connection with the 
employment of Nigerian workers in Fernando Po. 

Certain other measures have been taken by some Govern- 
ments to encourage stabilisation of workers at the place of 
employment. The report of the Government of the Belgian 
Congo for the year 1947 states : 

One of the methods of reducing the recruitment of workers from 
the tribal population is to stabilise labour at the place of employ- 
ment and to overcome or mitigate as far as possible the population 
problems of non-tribal communities . . . It is possible to obtain 


a better balance of sexes in the non-tribal communities by giving 
priority to the recruitment of married workers. 


The report adds that instructions have been given to 
provincial governors to encourage recruitment by families 
in their provinces. It should also be mentioned that the 
report of the Government of Tanganyika for 1947 states, 
in connection with the recruitment of 500 workers from 
Ruanda-Urundi, that one of the stipulations made by the 
Belgian authorities was that workers recruited must be author- 
ised to bring their families. 

The Government of Southern Rhodesia has organised a 
free migrant labour transport service, known under the name 
of “ Uléré ”, which provides transport and free accommoda- 
tion on the journey for families of migrant workers. 

A large majority of the Governments concerned recognise 
that the aim must be to stabilise the workers at the place of 
employment. The obstacles which may retard the carrying 
out of this policy are stated in the report of the British 
Central Africa Council (comprising representatives of Southern 
Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland) to be the lack 
of available sites in urban areas, the shortage of proper accom- 
modation, the absence of suitable medical services and— 
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the most fundamental difficulty of all—the absence of the 
necessary capital. Once this difficulty has been overcome, 
all the others are expected to disappear. Most of the Govern- 
ments recognise that the task of accommodating this floating 
urban population is the responsibility of the municipalities 
since, though certain employers are willing to house employees 
and their families, the problem of accommodation arises 
again when the worker’s employment comes to an end. The 
object can therefore only be attained by general urban 
development. Various methods of inexpensive building have 
been advocated, including the method of allowing the African 
workers to build their own houses, with the assistance and 
under the control of the appropriate authorities. 

On this question also, the African Conference at Elisabeth- 
ville made recommendations— 


I. It proposed that in each township an adequate area 
should be set aside for the construction of houses for African 
workers. 


II. It made the following suggestions as to the way in 
which the sites should be used. They should either— 


(a) be made available to employers for the building of 
houses for their African employees, the houses to be pur- 
chased by the public authorities as soon as possible ; or 


(6) be divided into lots for house-building by Africans 
(for their own use or for renting to other Africans) ; or 


(c) be used by the public authorities to build family 
dwellings, which would either be let to employers at reasonable 
rents for the accommodation of their African employees, or 
let directly to Africans, or sold by a hire purchase contract 
or direct sale on favourable terms to the occupiers. 


III. Finally, the Conference hoped that as many Africans 
as possible would own their houses as soon as the degree of 
development makes this possible. 


It might be argued that this stabilisation programme is 
likely to be held up by the desire of certain employers to 
employ only migrant labour, which is unskilled and therefore 
compelled to accept a low wage. This difficulty may in fact 
arise. It is unlikely, however, that it can arrest the expected 
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trend, which is brought about by a known fact—the exhaustion 
of the labour supply. Any system of labour based on the 
appalling wastage of manpower which the system of migration 
involves could only be extremely short-lived. 

The stabilisation of the werkers at the place of employ- 
ment has as a natural corollary the stabilisation of the rural 
communities. This question bears directly on the third 
social evil described above. In the pages which follow, an 
attempt will be made to describe the measures contemplated 
to combat this evil. 


Desertion of the Countryside and Deterioration of the Soil 


The measures taken by Governments in this sphere can 
mainly be summed up as an attempt to maintain the level 
of native agricultural production. The achievement of this 
goal is clearly a necessary preliminary to any effective stabili- 
sation of the rural population. If the African peasant is to 
continue to cultivate the land, the land must provide him with 
an income sufficient to maintain him and his family at a 
decent level. The Governments have realised this and are 
trying, with the help of expert agricultural technicians, to fight 
against soil erosion, to correct the faulty methods of cultiva- 
tion of the natives, to ensure a reasonable rotation of crops, 
to increase the yield and to regroup communities on fertile 
soil. Two methods have been employed to increase the pro- 
ductivity of the African peasant and to raise his standard of 
living. The first, in which high hopes have been placed, relies 
on mechanisation to cultivate greatly extended areas. The 
Tanganyika Groundnut Scheme is an example of this method, 
and the Tropical Palm Oil Company (C.G.O.T.) project in 
Haute Casamance and the Richard Toll project in French West 
Africa are comparable on a much more modest scale. It 
should be noted that these experiments do not assign any 
particular role to the African cultivators. Their essential 
purpose is a large-scale increase in agricultural production. 

It is this type of farming which is referred to in a report 
of the Overseas Territories Committee of the O.E.E.C. : 


The possibility of increasing production in the Overseas Terri- 
tories by introducing mechanised methods has been much canvassed 
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and undoubtedly offers prospects of success in the long term. But 
in tropical countries there are strict limits to what can be achieved 
quickly. Apart from the shortage of capital equipment, much 
scientific work remains to be done on the application of mechanical 
cultivation to tropical soils.* 


Similar views were expressed in connection with the failure 
of the groundnut scheme : 


To sum up, I would say that the scheme was, in the first instance, 
nothing more than an over-large land-clearing operation. It took 
for granted that once the land had been cleared successfully agri- 
culture could be immediately established by large-scale mechanisa- 
tion. But nobody yet knows the scale or system of farming which 
can economically replace the primitive native efforts in these regions. 

This question is of the greatest importance, since there are large 
parts of the high-lying regions of Central Africa, from Northern 
Rhodesia to Northern Nigeria, consisting of land climatically simi- 
lar to that in Central Tanganyika and the discovery of the correct 
unit for balanced farming on modern’ lines would be of untold 
significance for the future of Africa as a whole. Our experience in 
Africa shows the unknown variables to be so many, particularly 
in agriculture, that economic advance requires maximum flexibility 
and decentralisation of authority, which in turn presupposes suitably 
small units adaptable to the diverse range of local conditions. It 
is no accident that most successful economic enterprise in Africa 
has been the work of small groups of men, often individuals, battling 
for many years before finally triumphing over particular environ- 
mental problems.? 


The O.E.E.C. report also stresses the social dangers to 
which these experiments may expose the native cultivator : 


Further, there are in most of the Overseas Territories considerable 
social and political obstacles in the way of a rapid advance on this 
front. The political and social structure of most of the African 
territories, for example, has its roots in an economy based on individual 
small-scale farming, often on land which is communally owned. 
In such areas, the introduction of mechanised methods or of large- 
scale cultivation raises social problems which cannot be solved over- 
night ; the adoption of new agricultural techniques, to be successful, 
must be accompanied by an advance in general education and by an 
extension of agricultural advisory services. It would be contrary to 
the general policy of the Metropolitan countries concerned to attempt 
to force technical progress to the point of destroying the existing 
social structure without first having devised a new structure to take 
its place. For this reason, we consider that the first success in the 
application of mechanical methods to peasant agriculture in the 
tropics is most likely to be obtained by the spread of co-operative 





1 ORGANISATION FOR EvROPEAN Economic CO-OPERATION: Report of 
the Overseas Territories Committee (Paris, 1948), p. 26. 


* The Times (London), 4 and 5 October 1950. 
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practices and by the introduction of demonstration plots and possibly 
of various forms of collective or State-managed farms.* 


Another method of farming has, in fact, already been 
tried with success. This method involves, to begin with, the 
placing of African smallholders on selected land and the 
introduction by the Africans themselves of modern methods of 
cultivation (rotation of crops, etc.). Among the attempts 
made along these lines are the Bakura and Nyahara agricultural 
experiments in Kenya, the Sukumaland resettlement scheme 
in Tanganyika, the peasant farming experiments in the 
Fort Jameson and Serenje districts of Northern Rhodesia, the 
Niger Agricultural Project at Mokwa in Nigeria, the numerous 
embryo native peasant settlements in the Belgian Congo, and 
finally the settlement scheme under the Office du Niger and 
the irrigated farms in Guinea (French West Africa). The 
results of these experiments are not yet fully known; but it is 
certain that the achievement of higher agricultural incomes 
depends to a great extent on the success of this policy. It 
seems to have been proved that the income of a smallholder 
on a supervised farm is generally three or four times the income 
of the ordinary cultivator. But a comparison with the income 
of a worker employed in industry is less conclusive. A compa- 
rison made in the French Sudan between the resources of the 
ordinary rice cultivators of the tidal delta of the Niger and 
those of the rice cultivators established as smallholders by 
the Office du Niger gives the following results : 

Gross income of ordinary rice cultivators: 39 to 40 million West 
African francs for 33,000 inhabitants or 1,200 francs per inhabitant, 
as against 5,300 francs on the irrigated land ; or 5,000 francs per 
worker, as against 19,000 francs on the irrigated land. The income 
of the rice cultivators of the tidal delta would therefore appear to be 


about a quarter of the income of the rice cultivators settled on the 
irrigated land.? 


On the other side, here is what Professor Malengreau, who 
was sent on a visit of inspection by the Administrative Board 
of the Belgian Congo Native Welfare Fund, has to say regarding 
the smallholdings in the Belgian Congo : 





1 0.E.E.C., op. cit., p. 26. 
*P. Vicurer: “La mise en valeur par la colonisation africaine des 
terres irriguées du Delta central nigérien ”, in L’ Agronomie tropicale (Paris), 
Nos. 3 and 4 of 1950, p. 173. 
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At the present price of cotton and foodstuffs, the average income 
of the smallholders is 5,000 Belgian Congo francs a year in the 
Gandajika area, from 2,000 to 2,500 francs in Maniema, about 
2,000 cs in Bas-Uele and in Lodja territory, 1,500 francs in the 
north of the Katako-Kombe territory and only 800 to 900 francs in 
the south of that territory 

Let us disregard the two extremes and take the average earn- 
ings of 2,000 francs ; it is less than half of what an ordinary wage- 
earner receives in cash in one of the large industrial centres where 

wen are continually rising and the workmen also receive a number 
of benefits in kind. No doubt, the real cost of living is not the 
same everywhere; but this difference in purchasing power will 
fade away when the large centres cease to be overpopulated. A 
genuine native peasantry cannot come into existence on the basis 
of an annual income of 2,000 or even of 5,000 francs. We are now 
touching the heart of the problem in its specifically economic aspect, 
and it is worth pausing a moment to examine it. 

To increase the income of the native it is necessary, first, to 
maintain the level of his production, and then to increase it by 
placing adequate tools at his disposal. This is quite unthinkable 
without the help of agricultural co-operatives, assisted (to start 
with at least) by a kind of loan society for the native peasantry. 

The value of native agricultural co-operatives no longer needs 
emphasising ; sufficient stress has been laid on this point on many 
occasions during recent years, and a draft decree to govern their 
formation is at present in preparation. 

The chief aim of agriculiural co-operatives is to enable the 
participants to possess means of production which an individual 
cultivator could not possibly buy, to improve the quality of the 
produce by purchasing selected seed, to process the harvest by 
means of machinery, to arrange for it to be transported as cheaply 
as possible and to be sold at the maximum price, not to mention 
the numerous other activities of an all-purposes co-operative such 
as the rural co-operatives should be.! 


The author adds that the unaided effect of the co-operatives 
will not be enough and that capital investment (by the Gov- 
ernment or some other body) is essential for financing the 
development of native agriculture. 

It should be pointed out that most of the national plans 
for the improvement of agriculture stress the part to be 
played by co-operatives, which are one of the most promising 
forms of action. However, the co-operators have still to be 
taught in most of the African territories and the proper use 
of the co-operative system will still call for much effort. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the Governments of 
most of the territories of Central Africa are moving towards 
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1G. MALENGREAU : Vers un ak indigéne : Les lotissements agri 
coles au Congo Belge (Brussels, titut Royal Colonial Belge, 1949). 
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a dual series of measures (a) to stabilise the industrial 
workers at the place of employment, and (0b) to stabilise 
the rural communities. 

If these measures are successful, native society will tend to 
divide itself into two clearly differentiated communities: a 
rural class whose position will progressively improve, and an 
industrial proletariat which will no longer have any link with 
the original tribal life. Living conditions for the native wage- 
earners will of necessity approach more and more closely to the 
living conditions of European wage-earners. However long 
this evolution may take, it is in this direction that the path 
of normal development for the African community must be 
sought. 
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Employers’ Associations 
in Europe and North America 


by 
Guy J. PUYSEGUR 
International Labour Office 


Owing to the tripartite structure of the International Labour 
Organisation, the Office is in constant touch with the employers’ 
organisations in the various member countries and has always 
followed their activity and experience with interest. The following 
article does not attempt to give a detailed description of the 
employers’ organisations in Europe and North America or to 
study the structure and activity of the international organisations 
of employers. The author has merely tried to compare the main 
features of the European and North American types of organisa- 
tion, on the basis of a certain number of typical examples. He 
concludes by describing a few of the theories regarding the role 
of the employers’ associations in national life and their relations 
with the authorities. 


Ts association of individuals in the same occupation is one 

of the most ancient and widespread forms of social 
grouping, and it has frequently been a fundamental element 
in the economic, political and social structure. This was 
especially true of the ancient civilisations with an elaborately 
ordered social system. The guilds, Hanses and corporations— 
which were mainly intended for mutual protection in one form 
or another—played a similar part in modern history. The 
obstinacy with which they tried to preserve their privileges 
and monopolies at all costs was one of the causes of their 
downfall. 
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The type of trade organisation which we know today is 
of recent growth, having originated in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, that is, after the development of large- 
scale industry. The organisations of employers came, if 
anything, later than the workers’ organisations—in any case, 
after the great upsurge of the labour movement in the years 
1840 to 1860; the majority date, in fact, from the last years 
of the century. The movement among American employers 
followed its European counterpart almost immediately. 












GUIDING PRINCIPLES 








The employers’ organisations ! were not founded on any 
preconceived general idea, but were formed and developed 
empirically according to local needs and individual concep- 
tions. They have come to take their present form as a result 
of the action of events. Their original aim seems to have been 
usually defensive rather than any type of co-ordination. A 
study of the organisations, both American and European, 
shows that the motives underlying their formation can be 
grouped under a few main headings. 

At first the incentive was the necessity for representation 
with foreign competitors. With the lowering of customs 
barriers from 1860 onwards, foreign competition began to be 
felt, and the employers in a certain number of countries saw 
the need for joint study of potential export markets and 
methods of maintaining outlets in the home market. The 
organisations formed then approached the authorities so that 
the situation in national industry might be understood and 
protective action taken where necessary. 

In other cases, the object was to agree on concerted action 
to restore the economic system after a crisis. It was a situation 
of this kind which led to the creation of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, one of the two great American em- 
ployers’ organisations. The idea was first suggested in 1894 
by the publisher of the Dixvie Manufacturer in Atlanta, after 
a serious trade depression—the “panic of 1893”. In the 

































1“ Organisation ” is used here to cover both central federations of various 
industries and associations for a particular trade. 
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following year 600 manufacturers in Cincinnati founded the 
Association, one of its principal objects being to promote 
American foreign trade. 

Defence against the pressure of the workers’ trade unions 
was another incentive to the federation of employers. Towards 
the end of the century the theory of the class struggle led 
to a new wave of strikes. It was the period of anarchist 
violence. In Germany (and even abroad) the famous Crim- 
mitschau strike, for example, had a decisive influence on the 
employers and accelerated the trend towards organisation. 

These factors, did not, of course, operate separately ; their 
combined effect brought about the emergence of an employers’ 
movement, which was already felt to be necessary. It should 
be noted, moreover, that in the beginning most of these 
organisations had no general plan of action. The first stage 
of their development was characterised by a study of the 
desirability of co-operation rather than by any positive action. 
The problems of general organisation, which only arise when 
practical action has to be taken, were only examined at a 
much later date. Organisations only develop their effect- 
iveness when they have to struggle daily with difficulties of 
all sorts. 

This explains why the employers in most countries were 
slow to build up strong organisations. Strictly speaking, at 
least in Europe, there are three causes which delayed the 
formation of employers’ associations until the end of the 
nineteenth century or the beginning of the twentieth. It is 
obvious that, during the period of expansion and prosperity 
at the close of the century, “ defensive ” organisations were 
unnecessary. Where rudimentary organisations existed (for 
example, the Sainte-Chapelle group in France in 1858), their 
only purpose was to provide a certain number of limited 
services, such as the advantages of belonging to a company 
or other body corporate, providing premises for meetings, in 
cases where the members were not permitted by law to meet 
as representatives of a trade. 

A further consideration which militated against the forma- 
tion of associations is that these cannot function efficiently 
without a certain sacrifice of individual liberty and submission 
to a limited degree of collective discipline. Some employers were 
unwilling to accept this, since it might be to their disadvan- 
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tage, even if only for a time. Consequently, the spread of 
the idea that restrictions of individual freedom may be 
dictated by circumstances and the best interests of the mem- 
bers was a lengthy and gradual process. In the beginning, 
each member regarded his neighbour primarily as a com- 
petitor, who must be outclassed by every possible means. 

Thirdly, it was a long time before it was realised that, 
even if the different branches of industry have conflicting 
interests in strictly economic matters, there are social ques- 
tions, questions of industrial relations, questions of taxation 
and even certain general legal questions which can usefully 
be dealt with by and on behalf of a group of allied industries. 
This fact is the reason and justification for the formation of 
national groups covering various trades, which are a more 
advanced form of organisation. 

It is interesting to retrace the development of the various 
organisations and to see how, in spite of the different cir- 
cumstances in which they arose and the diversity of countries, 
their structure and activities have followed very similar lines 
in Europe and North America. The difference lies in the 
divergent views as to what are the proper functions of the 
organisations. 

In making comparisons between the employers’ organisa- 
tions in Europe and America, there is a danger of inaccuracy 
unless the geographical or production units are themselves 
comparable in extent and individual importance. A “ State 
organisation ” in the United States must not be compared with 
an organisation having its headquarters in London or Brussels, 
because these central organisations already have their counter- 
parts in American organisations at the Federal level. Each 
State or province can in most cases be considered, both prac- 
tically and legally, as an independent self-governing unit. 
Consequently, there is usually a manufacturers’ association 
in the capital city of the State. In Boston, for example, there 
is a central organisation of employers covering all industries 
in Massachusetts. This body is comparable in structure, if not 
in size, to certain central organisations in Rome and Oslo. 
Naturally, such groups only exist in the States or provinces 
where the various branches of industry have reached a certain 
level of development. This difference of scale in the three great 
North American countries (Canada, United States, Mexico) 
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must be kept in mind; it has led to the formation of inter- 
mediate organisations, which are not necessary within the 
smaller area of Europe. 


ORIGINS AND DEFINITIONS 


In Europe, the German employers formed two associations 
at the beginning of the century (“ Hauptstelle Deutscher Arbeit- 
geberverbinde ” and “Verein Deutscher Arbeitgeberver- 
bande ”), which later merged to form a single organisation 
(1913). In England the United Kingdom Employers’ Defence 
Union, the first British central employers’ association, was 
established in 1913. By 1919 there had been formed the 
National Confederation of Employers’ Organisations (now 
known as the British Employers’ Confederation), which covers 
60 different industries employing approximately 70 per cent. 
of the industrial population, divided into 270 national federa- 
tions and 1,550 local or regional employers’ crganisations. 
Austria followed the example of Germany: the “ Hauptstelle 
Osterreichischer Arbeitgeberorganisationen ” was originally 
formed to resist working-class agitation, after the way had 
been prepared by a “ manufacturers’ strike indemnity asso- 
ciation”. In France the “Comité Central des Chambres 
Syndicales ” was not founded until 1867, a few years after 
the “ Comité des Forges”; but as early as 1858 there was 
a national federation of commerce and industry, represent- 
ing about 55 trade associations, which was the forerunner 
of the central employers’ organisations of today.’ In Italy 
the Industrial League dates from the early years of this cen- 
tury; and, in the Scandinavian countries, the employers 
became organised at about the same time. 

In 1908 the Danish Employers’ Federation completed its 
organisation. At the same time, the employers in Sweden and 
Norway formed an association after a period of general unrest. 
In Sweden the existence of powerful labour organisations and 
a political strike in 1902 led to the formation of a Swedish 





1 The “ Confédération Générale de la Production Francaise ” (now called 
the “Conseil National du Patronat Francais”) was established in 1919, 
when at the request of the Government the French trade associations 
became federated. 
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employers’ confederation. By the beginning of 1947 it covered 
8,600 undertakings, employing 577,000 workers, mainly in 
industry, but also in transport and commerce. The structure 
has only two tiers, the lower tier consisting of 41 affiliated 
federations, each representing the undertakings in a given 
industry. It is a matter of interest that, from the very begin- 
ning, the Scandinavian employers formed alliances without 
regard to national frontiers and agreed on a common policy 
as regards a certain number of problems. 

On obtaining their independence in 1919, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland set up employers’ federations in their 
turn. Rumania already possessed her own organisations. 

In the New World, the movement began in the last years 
of the nineteenth century. In the United States the employers 
were still unorganised or very loosely grouped in small units. 
Owing to economic difficulties, they did not begin to combine 
until a few years after the formation of the American 
Federation of Labor in 1886. The American business man is 
by nature an individualist and does not willingly accept collec- 
tive discipline. This attitude is reinforced by the fact that 
everybody in the country, including the labour leaders, publicly 
supports free enterprise, competition and private initiative. 

The formation of the National Association of Manufacturers 
in 1894 has already been described. The 600 manufacturers 
who were the original members had increased to 16,000 in 
1948. In Canada the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
(C.M.A.) was organised in December 1871 in Toronto. Its 
membership was still only 132 in 1899, but by 1949 had risen 
to 6,357 and represented over 80 per cent. of Canadian industry. 
It was incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1902 with a view 
to making it a national organisation. 

In Mexico the “ Confederacién de Camaras Industriales ” 
has a vertical structure with three tiers. The local organisa- 
tions are affiliated to a central organisation, which in turn 
belongs to the federal organisation of industries directed by 
an executive committee and a president elected by the general 
assembly. 

Before going on to examine the structure and administration 
of the employers’ organisations, a word should be said about 
the two principal types of organisation (vertical and hori- 
zontal) and the terminology employed, which varies somewhat 
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from one country to another. A vertical organisation is one 
which groups together all the undertakings in a particular 
trade (for example, cotton spinning mills or foundries) within 
a basic geographical unit (district, county, province, départe- 
ment, Kreis, etc.) up to the national level, where there is a trade 
organisation representing the whole of one industry in the 
country concerned. In the case of certain industries, the 
pyramidal structure may comprise very few basic components, 
sometimes only one or two undertakings (zinc and cadmium 
industries). 

The horizontal type of organisation, which is more elaborate, 
is one in which several different branches of industry (for 
example, metallurgy, engineering, mining) are grouped together 
at a given level. The organisations at the national level are 
always inter-industrial and combine the vertical and horizontal 
structures. For example, in the “ Vereinigung der Arbeit- 
geberverbande ”, which is the central organisation of German 
employers, there are members from all industries, which them- 
selves are grouped separately into “ Fachgruppen ”. 

The inter-industrial type of organisation is an advanced 
form, which was only adopted when it became necessary for 
industry as a whole to be represented by qualified spokesmen 
(for example, the Employers’ Confederation of the Republic 
of Mexico, the Federation of Belgian Industries, etc.). 

It may be worth while to define certain expressions used 
in this article. In continental Europe terms such as chambre 
syndicale, union, fédération, association or the equivalent terms 
are used. These various types of institution must be distinguished 
from each other, and also from certain organisations with 
which they are sometimes confused. In America and Great 
Britain the names used (trade associations, institutes, manu- 
facturers’ associations, local merchants’ associations, national 
trade associations) do not correspond to exactly the same ideas 
but the institutions are nevertheless comparable. 

A “ chambre syndicale ” is a group responsible for studying 
and solving problems concerning a given industry. These 
chambers combine in turn to form “ unions ” or “ fédérations ”. 
These unions or federations should not be confused with 
certain groups, less frequent today, with a particular well- 
defined aim, such as the exploitation of a given market or the 
sale of a certain product (consortiums and cartels). It is 
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sometimes difficult to draw a line between the two forms, 
because it is obvious that even if the sole object of a particular 
group is to act as a consortium or marketing agency for the 
sale of a given product, it cannot avoid having to deal with 
problems of organisation and industrial relations. It has 
sometimes happened that the primary units of organisation 
in a given trade have contributed to the formation of industrial 
combines or cartels. However, it should be borne in mind 
that between the two types of organisation there is a “ dif- 
ference of aim and spirit in the association, though all of them 
aim at improving the system of individual production ”.' 
In any case such organisations are infrequent today. 

As already pointed out, the terms employed in North 
America do not always correspond with those used in Europe. 
The higher units of organisation are the trade associations or 
industrial associations covering a particular trade or industry. 
They are described as State manufacturing associations * 
or State chambers of commerce when they cover one of the 
States. There are approximately 509 bodies of this type. An 
example is the National Metal Trade Association of Chicago, 
which covers the engineering industry in the State of Illinois. 
These bodies are in most cases affiliated directly to one of the 
two great central organisations, the N.A.M. or the Chamber of 
Commerce, without passing through the intermediate stage of a 
Federal industrial organisation, as generally happens in Europe. 
The local merchants’ and manufacturers’ associations or local 
employers’ associations are associations of employers in one 
trade or several allied trades within the area of a town or 
county. They are not as a rule the bargaining unit, that is, 
the group which negotiates a collective agreement with a 
trade union. Often a local association, owing to its size and 
the area covered, comprises several bargaining units. 

Finally, at the Federal level, certain organisations covering 
all the employers in a particular trade or industry for the 
whole country should be mentioned, such as the International 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers in Washington. It is 





1E. Vitter: L’Organisation professionnelle des employeurs dans l’in- 
dustrie frangaise (Paris, Félix Alcan, 1923). 

* The definition of this term is not rigid; it is often applied to an associa- 
tion for the region in which most of a given industry is concentrated and 
not necessarily covering the whole State. 
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described as “ international ” ! because it groups together any 
associations which may exist in the 48 States. This is also 
true of the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States and a number of other groups. 

Above these organisations, there are the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the N.A.M. or bodies deriving from or allied to 
them, such as the United States Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, and the National Industrial Council, 
which unites 40,000 manufacturers and is attached to the 
N.A.M. The local chamber of commerce, which is the most 
widespread form of organisation (there are about 3,000 in the 
United States), has been defined as “ men working together to 
make their community a better place in which to live and make 
a living”. Although, generally speaking, they represent the 
business world, they cannot always be regarded purely and 
simply as organisations of employers. Moreover, they have 
a wider field of activity than the chambers of commerce in 
Europe. 

These two organisations—the N.A.M. and the Chamber of 
Commerce—play a particularly important part in the indus- 
tries where small undertakings predominate, as in the great 
centres. Elsewhere, the big undertakings, though small in 
number, often determine employers’ policy. Thus, according 
to the New York newspapers, the big labour leaders, W. Green, 
Phillip Murray and John L. Lewis, met the representatives of 
American big business, B. Fairlees (U.S. Steel), A. P. Sloan 
(General Motors), Fowler McCormick (International Harvester) 
and others at the Union Club on 3 January 1951 to discuss 
industrial mobilisation and the problems arising out of it. 
Eric Johnson and Charles E. Wilson were present. 

There is the further example of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, which was formed in 1942 by a group of 
industrialists with the object of keeping up production and 
employment after the war. It carried out a number of original 
studies, which suggest suitable action to correct the instability 
sometimes imputed to the capitalist system, while at the same 
time preserving its dynamism. Paul Hoffman, then president 
of the Studebaker Company, was among the members. 





1 The description “ international” is also applied to organisations covering 
both the United States and Canada. 
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It should be noted, however, that the competence of the 
central organisation or organisations is variable. It may be 
competent in all fields or may be limited to a single sector. 
Thus, in Great Britain, the British Employers’ Confederation 
only deals with social problems, while economic questions are 
the prerogative of the Federation of British Industries. Never- 
theless, these two central organisations work in close co- 
operation and their directors hold joint discussions every 
month. Any duplication of work at this level is offset to some 
extent by the fact that the affiliated organisations are often 
the same in both federations. On 10 December 1946 the two 
bodies decided, by decisions taken in separate meetings, to 
amalgamate. Sir Clive Baillieu (President of the F.B.I.) 
explained that neither the Trades Union Congress, nor Parlia- 
ment, nor heads of undertakings, treated labour and economic 
questions separately in their day-to-day activities. It was 
not intended that the new organisation should have a monopoly 
of membership or representation. In any case, because of 
the difference in the structure of the two organisations, the 
amalgamation will take several years to complete. 

The situation is similar in the Scandinavian countries and 
in the Netherlands, except that in these countries there is 
also a special secretariat for international affairs. This is an 
extreme example of the division of functions, which will be 
referred to later on. The different departments naturally work 
in close co-operation, since the problems with which they deal 
are closely connected. This dualism is perhaps a reflection 
of a tendency which existed at the Government level in some 
countries even before 1914 (for example, in Belgium and 
Bulgaria), which led to economic questions being dealt with 
by the Ministry of Commerce and labour questions by 
the Ministry of Labour. Similarly, a number of employers’ 
organisations in the United States and Canada pursue certain 
precise and limited objectives and deal exclusively with wages, 
with managerial science, or with technical research of interest 
to a particular industry (as in the case of the Iron and Steel 
Institute in New York, of which all the great iron and steel 
companies are members). 

After the foregoing historical outline and summary of the 
terminology employed, it seems best to carry out the compar- 
ison between Europe and North America in two stages: first 
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to examine the institutions, that is to say, the legal and 
administrative forms which employers’ organisations have 
taken ; and then to consider their functions. This method is 
convenient, even though it is clear that structural form and 
function cannot always be easily ceparated, and that each 
has also had a certain influence on the other. Before beginning 
with the comparison of administrative machinery, however, 
there are a few general remarks to be made. 

Both in Europe and in America there is great variety in 
administrative organisation at the primary level, due to the 
circumstances in which these units were created. Generally 
speaking, however, it is safe to say that the basic principles 
of organisation are the same. The by-laws, composition of 
the board, election of the president, and the information 
services provided for members, follow more or less the same 
pattern. Sometimes the primary unit is subdivided, particul- 
arly in the United States owing to the wide areas covered, 
and branch offices are created. These may be staffed only 
by a single individual, representing the association in a town 
of no great industrial importance, who in such cases is by 
way of being an industrial adviser, sometimes specialising 
in a single field. There are also some organisations in Europe 
which employ travelling representatives to keep in touch 
with the smaller units and to inform them of the latest develop- 
ments, which are also explained in circulars published by the 
federation or central association. 

In Europe, where geographical units are less extensive, 
the local associations with their various departments are 
generally to be found in the cities and provincial, county 
or canton capitals. Sometimes, where the primary unit is 
of a certain size or where the industry is itself subdivided 
(as in the case of smelting and metal-casting), there are several 
sections, each dealing with a branch. Generally speaking, 
the wider the field covered, the greater the degree of specialisa- 
tion. This principle will be met with again in connection 
with the functions of trade associations. As far as the lower 
tier of organisation is concerned, it may be said that the 
European and North American systems are roughly the same 
in their administrative structure, but not in their method of 
operation. The differences become more marked at the 
national level (or Federal level in the case of the three North 
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American countries). The dual system, whereby social and 
economic questions are treated by different bodies, is peculiar 
to Europe. In the United States, the Chamber of Commerce 
and the N.A.M., which are regarded as the two most repre- 
sentative employers’ organisations, both deal with social and 
economic problems, which in Europe are often the responsi- 
bility of separate organisations. 


ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 


The administrative machinery generally consists of three 
parts : a board, council or executive committee responsible 
for direction ; the general meeting which takes or confirms 
decisions of general policy ; and the secretariat or permanent 
staff, which prepares the meetings and reports, and carries 
out and explains to members the policy adopted by the 
general meeting or board and president. This three-fold 
division, which recurs with a few variations in all the American 
and continental federations, is necessary for two reasons. 
First, it is desirable, not only that all affiliated federations 
should be represented, but that they should be represented 
in proportion to their membership and with respect to the 
geographical distribution of industries. Secondly, since it 
would be impossible for a large assembly to manage the 
affairs of the association or to meet constantly as a permanent 
body, an executive committee (board of directors, Vorstand, 
etc.) is appointed by the assembly to direct the policy of the 
organisation between general meetings. This smaller body 
appoints the president and vice-presidents, secretary-general 
or manager, who thus have the real and permanent responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the affairs of the organisations. 

A distinction, which would be somewhat artificial, could be 
made between the central organisations and their local bodies. 
In reality, the structure is in most cases the same, the main 
difference being in the size of the constituent parts. Of 
course, when one speaks of the “ general meeting ” in relation 
to a national inter-industrial organisation, it is not a meeting 
of primary members but of their representatives on the 
national level. It is a derivative form of representation which 
operates, so to speak, at one remove. However, the simil- 
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arity of function is not affected. A few examples taken from 
both continents will make this clear. 

In America, a chamber of commerce is often governed 
by 21 directors elected by the members. They constitute 
the board, which in its turn elects a president. The presi- 
dent and six of the board members constitute the actual 
executive of the chamber of commerce. There are also a 
certain number of vice-presidents and a treasurer. The pre- 
sident is elected for one year and other board members for two 
years. A certain number of chambers of commerce have 
adopted the system whereby part of the directors retire every 
year. The authority of the president is derived from a double 
source : first, from his election to the board of directors by 
the general meeting and, secondly, from his selection by the 
board to be president of the organisation. Contrary to the 
general practice in Europe, it is not the custom to re-elect 
an outgoing president. The president represents the chamber 
of commerce in relation to the public, and is its spokesman 
in all matters for which there is a clearly defined and for- 
mulated policy. His status is like that of a private individual 
who has been given a legislative function, and he has no more 
authority to commit the chamber to any policy or action than 
any other member of the board. Essentially, the function 
of the president, apart from that of spokesman, is to preside 
over the meetings of the board. The usual practice is to 
choose men for this post who are well-known in business 
circles and who voluntarily devote a considerable part of their 
time to the affairs of the chamber of commerce. This is 
partly the reason why presidents are only elected for one year. 

A survey held by the United States Chamber of Commerce 
in 1950 showed that, out of 913 directors of chambers who 
replied to questions regarding their status, 656 were full-time, 
157 part-time and about 100 were voluntary officers.’ 

The directors on the board are in principle chosen because 
of their interest in the chamber of commerce, of their business 
and of their experience in public affairs. They do not repre- 
sent any group or segment of the membership but are elected 
“at large”. Their functions are somewhat difficult to 
describe. It is they who decide on the programmes of work 





1 The survey showed a slight increase in the membership of chambers 
of commerce. 
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for the chamber, approve the budget, receive reports from 
committees and direct the general activities of the organisa- 
tion. They are responsible for giving practical effect to the 
proposals made by the members in the general meeting. They 
assume responsibility for final decisions, except where these 
decisions are taken by referendum or at a public meeting. 
The last two methods are adopted only for decisions on contro- 
versial matters. Once again, it is the board of directors, and not 
the individual directors, who have authority to commit the 
chamber to a given policy. As arule, the board holds a monthly 
meeting on the fourth Wednesday of each month, and special 
meetings may be called at the request of the president or of 
five board members. The rules as to quorum and procedure 
may differ in the individual chambers of commerce. 

The structure of the National Association of Manufacturers 
is similar to that just described. Between its annual meetings, 
called the “ Congress of American Industry ”, the Association 
is governed by a Board of Directors, of whom there are about 
150, the number varying slightly from year to year. Eighty- 
seven of these are elected by the different States and twelve 
by the entire membership. Unlike the practice in the majority 
of European federations, the tendency here is for geographical 
representation and not by branches of industry. 

The Board of Directors each year elects a new President 
on the basis of ability, who becomes in successive years 
chairman of the Board, chairman of the Executive Committee 
and chairman of the Finance Committee. 

The Board of Directors, which is similar as regards powers 
and duties to the boards of the chambers of commerce, meets 
nine times a year to consider the recommendations submitted 
to it by the policy committees of the Association. In 1949 
there were twelve such committees to consider a wide variety 
of subjects, including social security, distribution, federal 
taxation, industrial problems, industrial health and safety, 
and the problem of soil and water conservation. 

In Canada, the structure of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association is more or less the same as that of the two great 
American organisations. It is governed by an Executive 
Council (corresponding to the board of directors), an Executive 
Committee and nine standing committees. The President is 
elected in the same way as in the American organisations. 
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European federations are governed by similar institutions 
under varying names. In Great Britain, for example, the 
Federation of British Industries is controlled by three bodies. 
First, the Grand Council, composed of 400 persons representing 
the 24 groups (which themselves are divided into sub-groups) 
of British industry. Representation is proportional to 
numerical strength. The Grand Council meets every three 
months. 

The second body is the Executive Committee, which meets 
more frequently and deals with pressing matters. Its members 
are elected by the Grand Council. Finally, there are the 
President’s Advisory Committee, composed of five persons, 
and a certain number of special and standing committees 
responsible for making enquiries and reports. 

The British Employers’ Confederation, unlike the Federa- 
tion of British Industries, does not recruit its members directly 
from the undertakings. Its structure has one more tier than 
the F.B.I. The affiliated federations meet every year at the 
general meeting, each federation being entitled to two seats 
and a certain number of additional seats in proportion to 
the wages paid by the undertakings of which it is composed. 
The Council elected by the meeting meets whenever necessary. 
Its members and their deputies are drawn from each of the 
62 affiliated federations. The Council appoints 25 persons who 
make up the General Purposes Committee, which conducts the 
business of the Confederation between meetings of the Council, 
under the chairman of the Executive Committee. The officers 
of the Confederation include, in addition to the President and 
vice-presidents who are elected each year, the chairman and 
vice-chairman of the Executive Committee. 

In Germany the “ Vereinigung der Arbeitgeberverbande ” 
has a similar structure. The general assembly is composed of 
delegates from the different affiliated organisations. Each 
organisation sends one delegate, and one additional delegate 
for every 100,000 members. The general assembly appoints 
a board (Vorstand) of 34 directors, one for each trade federa- 
tion in each region, and one for each branch of industry. 
A further eleven seats are assigned to the economic regions 
in proportion to the number of staff employed in the preceding 
year. Finally, the board have the right to co-opt three other 
persons for a period of one year. 
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The third body is composed of a chairman and four vice- 
chairmen, who are appointed for one year at a time and may 
be re-elected. The chairman directs the work of the staff and 
organises the meetings of the board of directors and of the 
general assembly. He may, in cases of emergency, take certain 
decisions, which must be ratified by the board of directors. 
The chairman also prepares the agenda for the meetings. 

In France, the “ Conseil National du Patronat Frangais ” 
has also a three-tier organisation : the general assembly, the 
board of directors (comité directeur) and the committee 
(bureau). } 

It is a permanent body representing employers with the 
public authorities and maintaining contact between trade 
and industry associations and inter-industrial associations, 
but it does not directly represent individual undertakings or 
employers. Three types of members can attend the general 
assembly: representatives of the national federations of 
industry and commerce, representatives of the Federation of 
Regional Associations, and representatives of the General 
Confederation of Small and Medium-sized Undertakings. 
The assembly thus has a membership of over 500. The 
board of directors, elected by the assembly, meets once a 
month and in the interval its powers are vested in a committee 
of 15 members, including the president and the general 
secretaries. A social committee and an economic committee, 
along with their subcommittees, enable a unified and com- 
prehensive employers’ policy to be worked out. 

The principles are thus seen to be more or less the same 
everywhere. However, it should be noted that decentralisa- 
tion is practised to a greater extent in the United States, 
owing to the large territories to be covered and to the belief 
that local problems are best solved on the spot. For this 
reason the vertical structure is less pronounced than in Europe. 
Local chambers of commerce, for example, follow the course 





1 In Europe, as in the United States, there are numerous chambers of 
commerce. The first chamber of commerce was established in Marseilles 
towards the middle of the sixteenth century to defend the interests of 
commerce. A dense network of these institutions covers the whole of Europe, 
and their activity extends to nearly all commercial activities, banking, 
transport and insurance. Their numerous technical committees study 
problems affecting their members, and their efforts to promote trade have 
often been successful. 
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of action which they consider most appropriate, without neces- 
sarily conforming to the broad lines of policy recommended 
by the Chamber of Commerce at Washington, although they 
themselves have assisted in the formulation of this policy. 
We shall find these variations again when we examine the 
functions of these bodies in detail. 


FUNCTIONS 


If the principal functions of the associations and federa- 
tions are examined, it will be found that they arise directly 
out of the circumstances leading to the formation of the 
organisations themselves, for these came into existence in 
each case to meet a clearly defined need. At the beginning the 
functions were extremely limited, but they tended to become 
more and more specialised as the various needs multiplied 
and the organisations grew in size and importance. This pro- 
cess of specialisation was accompanied in Europe by a con- 
centration of powers. In addition, the particular type of 
permanent staff or secretariat adopted has influenced the duties 
assigned to the staff and the manner of discharging these 
responsibilities. 

From the point of view of the members, the functions 
take the form of a number of services, which are laid down 
in the by-laws. Generally speaking, the main difference 
between the central organisation and the local organisations 
lies less in the subject matters dealt with than in territorial 
jurisdiction. The questions handled at the various levels 
are usually of the same nature, that is to say, most of the 
questions which arise locally are dealt with from a somewhat 
different point of view at the national level, and vice versa. 
It is therefore preferable to consider the functions of the 
organisations under a few general headings, rather than to 
deal with them at each level. Certain functions are assumed by 
all associations ; but others are not everywhere accepted and 
certain groups do not, for various reasons, accept them as 
an integral part of their activities. 

One of the most important objects of the associations is 
to provide information. In fact, it has often been the need 
for general information which led to the creation of the 
organisation, as, for example, in the case of the Comité des 
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Forges in France. The information services, which distribute 
circulars, bulletins and booklets, have reached a very high 
degree of development in the United States and Canada. 
The N.A.M. and the Chamber both keep in constant and 
extensive communication with the press. Both are in contact 
with about 1,700 daily newspapers which reach about 70 mil- 
lion readers. Direct contact is also at times made by these 
organisations with weekly newspapers that come to readers 
in the more sparsely populated parts of the nation. These 
papers receive regular releases and are thus in a position to 
inform public opinion on the industrial situation. Extensive 
use is also made of radio, about 250 stations being employed 
each week. There is a striking difference between the continents 
as regards news. In Europe the information is intended mainly 
for the members of the association and for a limited public 
consisting of specialists or persons in close touch with industry ; 
it is usually too technical for the general public. American 
organisations, however, make a systematic attempt to reach 
the general public ; they wish to inform and enlighten public 
opinion and to remove its prejudices. This is a huge task, 
but the means employed are correspondingly great. 

The N.A.M. andthe Chamber of Commerce have undertaken 
a number of “ programmes ”, each intended for a particular 
section of the population. Students, professors, housewives, 
the clergy, etc., have been addressed by spokesmen of the 
great organisations thrcugh the medium of films (in 1949 an 
average of 400 film shows were given each week), lectures and 
widely distributed publications. 

The two great organisations also hold conferences last- 
ing from one day to one week for the employers themselves, 
at which current affairs, such as the present programme of 
industrial mobilisation and rearmament, are discussed. These 
conferences are attended by engineers, technicians and, in 
particular, by managers of large concerns. It is not uncom- 
mon for important industrialists to attend in order to learn 
from the experience of their colleagues in some particular 
field. These meetings are generally conducted, not by theor- 
ists, but by employers with special knowledge of the subject 
discussed. 

In these ways, public opinion is kept informed of indus- 
trial problems, and this explains the comparatively wide- 
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spread interest in them. There is therefore a basic difference 
between the European and American conception of the role 
of employers’ associations in the matter of information, which 
will be referred to again in the conclusion. 

Research and statistical enquiries form another branch of 
the work of the organisations, both in America and Europe. 
Owing to the complexity of the regulating machinery, and also 
to the small size of many undertakings, which cannot afford 
to have very specialised departments, the central organisa- 
tions have had to be equipped so as to be able to supply sta- 
tistical or technical information on request. Their services 
therefore include research, statistics, wages enquiries, indus- 
trial safety questions and all matters having a bearing on 
production. Requests for the information required for a 
thorough study of the various questions at first met with a 
reluctant response ; but, once the undertakings realised that 
it was in their own interests, they accepted the need to sacri- 
fice some types of trade secrets in the interests of the common 
cause. 

Another function of the associations is to represent the 
employers in dealings with the authorities. This has tended 
to develop during the last twenty years and in certain 
countries regular machinery has been established by legis- 
lation. An instinct of self-defence first led the employers’ 
organisations to appeal to the authorities for action to safe- 
guard home and foreign markets. Experience showed them 
the advantages of a system of consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the principal government departments. They 
were further impelled by the fact that the trade unions also 
had arrangements for placing their views before the public 
authorities. In this way, both sides were drawn into the poli- 
tical field. 

There has been a growing tendency, especially in Europe, 
for the central organisations to be officially recognised and 
given a consultative status in certain governmental committees 
on which the trade unions are also represented. In England, 
for example, the employers’ representatives on about 35 com- 
mittees are nominated by the British Employers’ Confedera- 
tion, these delegates representing in some cases industry as 
a whole and in other cases a single industry or a section of an 
industry. The National Joint Advisory Council and the 
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Joint Consultative Committee are among the more important 
of these bodies. The Employers’ Confederation, in consulta- 
tion with the F.B.I., also nominates representatives on the 
National Production Advisory Committee in Industry, which 
advises the Chancellor of the Exchequer on matters affecting 
production. In some countries the trend in legislation is to 
give generally binding effect to decisions which have been 
adopted by a representative majority in a given trade and 
approved by the legislature. An example is the Flandin- 
Marchandeau Bill in France. 

In the United States, there is no legal provision for the 
employers’ organisations to be represented on the semi-official 
government bodies, but they are, nevertheless, able to put 
forward their point of view in Congress. This is one of the 
main purposes of the Washington Office of the N.A.M., which 
in 1948 sent spokesmen to ten hearings in Congress, dealing 
with taxation, labour, patents, foreign aid and other subjects 
on which it was thought advisable to consult the manu- 
facturers. The United States Chamber of Commerce in Wash- 
ington follows the same practice, and its experts are always 
ready to explain the views of industry. 

In some cases the representations are merely made by a 
letter signed by a certain group, and in others an official 
spokesman is appointed to deal with the Federal, State or 
local authorities. An enquiry held showed that 116 chambers 
of commerce out of 147 had presented their views to various 
legislative bodies dealing with industrial questions. Generally 
the aim has been to ensure that industry is allowed to decide 
its own course and to reduce government intervention to a 
minimum. 

In addition—and this applies equally to America and 
Europe—the employers’ associations are responsible for sending 
representatives of national industry to the United Nations 
and its specialised agencies. The practice has generally been 
to designate an organisation which is considered the most 
representative according to standards laid down by the 
government concerned. 

A certain number of national federations also maintain 
contact with foreign federations in the more important trades. 
The Federation of British Industries has a permanent repre- 
sentative with the National Council of French Employers, and 
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also with the employers’ organisations in Denmark and 
Belgium. 

Owing to the growing complexity of government organisa- 
tion and the existence of many small member firms, the 
employers’ organisations have been led to assume a further 
function—that of providing a legal service. A number of 
small undertakings have neither the opportunity nor the 
means of establishing a separate legal department. Legal 
disputes are therefore studied by the organisations (usually 
the local associations), which are accustomed to legal procedure 
and—what is most important—have a thorough knowledge 
of court decisions. The collation of legal rulings is usually 
done by the central organisations. In some cases the central 
organisations have made a case of apparent unimportance 
into an issue of principle and have carried it right up to the 
Supreme Court. This form of legal service for members is 
most commonly provided by the employers’ organisations in 
the Western European countries. 

The various functions mentioned above are those generally 
recognised as being proper to employers’ associations, and 
without which there would be little reason for their existence. 
There are others that are a subject of much more controversy 
—those concerning industrial relations and collective agree- 
ments. No one denies that employers’ organisations are 
concerned with collective agreements and industrial relations, 
but opinion and custom are divided on the two sides of the 
Atlantic as to the nature and extent of their action in this 
sphere: should it be limited to compiling information and 
giving general advice, or should the organisations act as 
agents and negotiate on behalf of their members ? 

In Europe, where in most of the countries there is a system 
of national collective agreements for one or more specified 
industries, it was more or less natural that the employers’ 
associations should become contracting parties, as they were 
usually the only bodies qualified to represent the whole of a 
branch of industry. These associations therefore have a 
number of research departments, devoted to the collection 
and study of model agreements applicable to a particular 
industry. The same practice is generally followed in America. 
The point on which opinions are at complete variance is the 
choice of the bargaining agent for collective agreements. In 
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Europe collective agreements are as a rule only negotiated 
by the trade organisations at the national level—except 
perhaps in France, where several regional collective agreements 
are in existence. The division of a country into a number of 
areas for the purpose of collective agreements depends largely 
on the size of the country. 

In America, collective agreements at the national level 
are practically unknown. The factor operating against this 
is not so much the geographical size of the country as individual 
opposition to a system which does not take due account of 
the conditions peculiar to each district.1 Generally, the agree- 
ments apply to a particular area or even to a single factory 
or a single category of workers. Of course there are a certain 
number of standard clauses which are to be found in all 
agreements, and there is also a tendency to unification and 
to a reduction in the number and variety of agreements. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce has on several 
occasions carried out enquiries on the activities of the local 
chambers in order to ascertain, among other things, their 
attitude to labour relations questions. A survey made in 
1950 showed that 147 out ‘of the 179 chambers’ which 
answered a questionnaire undertook some form of labour 
relations activities. The survey also showed that the majority 
confined themselves to filing collective agreements made by 
local employers and collecting information of interest. Most 
of them were opposed to direct intervention in matters relat- 
ing to collective agreements and considered that this was the 
exclusive responsibility of the employers. Only three cham- 
bers stated that they took an active part in the negotiation 
of collective contracts ; it was generally considered preferable 
to leave the employers to conduct the negotiations them- 
selves. In a few cases, bodies distinct from the chamber 
of commerce had been set up to negotiate directly with the 
workers’ organisations. 





1 This attitude is shared by a good many employers in other parts of 
the world. The following passage taken from the discussion at a recent 
Congress of Australian Employers, clearly expresses this point of view : 
“Good industrial relations are established at plant level and very little 
can be done—beyond what is already being done—by conferences at the top 
level between the organisations of employers and trade unions”. Speech 
by Mr. Douglas Fell, President of the Australian Council of Employers’ 
Federations, at the 48th Annual Conference held in Melbourne, 19-21 Feb- 
ruary 1951. 
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This survey, taken in conjunction with the information 
obtained in 1949, shows that labour relations questions often 
receive considerable attention from the chambers of commerce, 
but that the chambers generally limit themselves to advice 
and consultations without direct intervention in negotiations. 
This is another form of the informational function mentioned 
earlier. 

Nevertheless, it should be noted that a certain number of 
chambers have agreed to mediate in disputes, though their 
aid is not commonly invoked. The chamber of commerce 
is not purely an employers’ organisation, in that its mem- 
bers are drawn from well-known personalities in the town 
or country and include clergymen and members of the pro- 
fessions, and sometimes trade union leaders. It can there- 
fore only arbitrate in a dispute if the parties have full con- 
fidence in the good judgment and impartiality of those at 
its head. This role is outside its normal sphere of activities 
and is usually imposed on it by the force of circumstances. 

Under the Labor-Management Relations Act an association 
which assists an employer in a labour dispute runs the risk 
of having itself held liable for unfair labour practices if the 
employer should be found to have committed such acts. 
Direct intervention is, therefore, extremely rare and the 
activities are generally confined to supplying information, 
arranging meetings to exchange points of view, and publishing 
information on labour relations abroad. 

The practices followed by trade-associations in relation 
to wages are also extremely variable. Here again, the North 
American organisations limit themselves for the most part to 
supplying statistics and making comparative surveys. In 
particular they have examined incentive systems and methods 
of increasing productivity, and have left the individual 
employers to settle these points in their negotiations with the 
trade unions. It was found that 75 local chambers were 
engaged in keeping wage statistics for their members. 

In Europe, owing to the fact that wages are dealt with 
in collective agreements, the employers’ associations have 
been led to take part in the wage-fixing negotiations. As 
they have other obligations based on wages (social security, 
allowances, etc.), they have played a more and more important 
part in building up the wage system and in settling the details 
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of application in many joint commissions set up to regulate 
wages. 

In England an original type of institution was set up 
under the Trade Boards Act, 1909, to fix minimum wage 
rates. In 1939 these trade boards were regulating the wages 
of about 1,200,000 workers. The employers’ delegates on 
the boards are appointed by the Minister of Labour; no 
seats are allocated for the purpose of giving representation 
to associations of employers or of workers as such, but it is 
the practice to appoint persons suggested by such associa- 
tions so far as they satisfy the requirements. The employers’ 
organisations thus participate directly in the fixing of wages. 
The Government’s action is limited in such cases to encouraging 
employers and workers to become better organised, and to 
practise collective bargaining on an increased scale so that 
they can ultimately dispense with the Government’s help. 

Here again, opinions vary as to the role to be played by 
employers’ associations and this has led to a difference in 
practices. However, it is universally true that collective 
agreements are one of the main interests of employers’ organisa- 
tions. Some confine themselves to studying agreements and 
classifying them into different types, while others participate 
more or less directly in drafting agreements. In America 
the agreements are many and varied. In Europe they tend 
to be fewer in number and more uniform, and are generally 
negotiated at the national level—a practice which is not 
favoured by American manufacturers. The work of investiga- 
tion, research and providing general information is very 
similar on both sides of the Atlantic. Less attention has been 
paid in Europe to the general public, but for some time now 
a contrary tendency may be noted. The scale of the problems 
to be solved is becoming so large that the collaboration and 
understanding of all sections of the community is increasingly 
necessary. 


CONCLUSION 


During the last twenty years employers’ organisations 
have steadily enlarged the scope of their operations. There 
is hardly any domain in the economic and social life of under- 
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takings which has not been influenced by the industrial and 
inter-industrial federations or central confederations. They 
have played an increasingly active part in spheres which 
formerly belonged to the legislature alone, but which have 
gradually been relinquished by parliaments. 

The Governments, especially in the European countries, 
have frequently found it advisable to delegate part of their 
responsibility and powers of regulation to the employers’ 
organisations, on the grounds that the appointed represent- 
atives of industry are the best persons to settle industrial 
questions. Without entering into the legal arguments for 
and against the view that employers’ associations should be 
considered as a type of semi-public institution (which they 
are to the extent that they assist in drafting compulsory 
regulations, even if only for a section of industry), it is worth 
while considering whether such delegation of powers is good 
or ill and whether it has any limit. 

It may be argued that trade organisations have sovereign 
rights and should therefore have the power to impose their 
decisions.! In practice, however, no group can be entitled 
to coercive powers unless it represents the whole of a particular 
industry. This would involve compulsory membership, which 
is contrary to the principle of freedom of organisation. There 
would indeed be a danger of falling into a “ corporative ” 
system, where the organisations are merely semi-governmental 
bodies to which the legislative authority delegates a certain 
number of powers, shared with the trade unions in joint 
committees presided over by representatives of the Government. 

On the other hand, the organisations can merely be assigned 
the role of official participation in rule-making through a 
system of compulsory consultation, without granting them 
the status of semi-public institutions. In this case, they are 
given a public function and have a sort of legislative or judi- 
ciary authority in industrial matters. Some consider that this 
solution represents a satisfactory compromise between “ corpor- 
atism ” and “ non-organisation ”. It has even been suggested 
that the important associations should be capable of counter- 
balancing to some extent the influence of the State machinery, 
since by definition they have the advantages of organisation 





1In fact, no associations possessing such powers exist in any of the 
countries mentioned here. 
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and of the impetus deriving from the private interests 
represented. According to this view, the legislature should 
merely lay down the general framework for regulations to be 
determined in detail by the organisations. 

These theories of the role of employers’ organisations do 
not appear to be commonly held in North America. Unlike 
their European counterparts, the American organisations 
normally limit their function to “ holding the ring ” between 
workers and employers. They have acted as spokesmen for 
the employers and have sought chiefly to inform public 
opinion without intervening—or intervening as little as pos- 
sible—in political questions, which are left to be decided by 
the individual. They assist in drafting general programmes, 
which employers are free to apply if they so desire. The 
latter have for a long time considered that certain questions 
should be regarded as outside the field of industrial affairs. 
They consider, in the words of the historian Lecky, that 
“no worse habit can be implanted in a nation than that of 
looking for prosperity to politics rather than industry ”. It is 
for this reason that American organisations in general are at 
least as much concerned with influencing public opinion as 
the opinion of their members. We have seen that their activities 
are still very limited in certain spheres where their European 
colleagues already act as powerful and united bodies. In 
addition, they still concern themselves more with representing 
industry as a whole in the different parts of the country 
than with representing a particular industrial branch. They 
leave bargaining to be carried out between small units, which 
are alone able to give precise weight to local circumstances. 

If we had followed the historical development of the 
employers’ movement, we should have found that in Europe 
it has been more and more closely associated with Government 
action—in the same way as the trade union movement. This is 
partly due to the two successive world wars which, for obvious 
reasons, have made it necessary for employers’ and workers’ 
associations to work in close co-operation. The American 
movement, which was hardly affected at all by the First 
World War, has returned to its traditional activities since the 
last war. The wartime organisation which they successfully 
established limited Government interference to a minimum ; 
and the rules which were then accepted were only valid for 
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the period of emergency and were to be abandoned with the 
return to normal conditions. 

It may be partly the result of the two wars that the 
employers’ organisations in Europe are much more powerful 
and have a much more complex structure than in the United 
States. They may have come to form an increasingly essential 
part of the economic, social (and sometimes political) life of 
the nation because they were forced in self-defence to keep 
in step with the great trade union organisations, which have 
become increasingly active and enterprising. Are we to 
conclude that unionism undermines free enterprise, of which 
employers are the natural defenders, and that the unions 
aim at destroying the competitive system, realising that 
wages must be removed from the effects of competition if 
they are to be increased, and that the employer who grants 
increases must be protected in the same way?! The future 
will show whether such fears are well-founded. 

It should be noted that, although employers generally 
present a combined front in social matters and reach a common 
agreement in their discussions on these questions, their opinions 
on economic matters are much more divided. The Schuman 
Plan, which was recently signed, is an example of this. The 
employers’ organisations of the contracting countries, although 
generally in favour of the Plan, expressed certain fears in 
regard to the details of its application. There is no doubt that 
the diversity in the level of employers’ social liabilities is one 
of the main reasons for their hesitation. Employers have not 
forgotten that they were formerly competitors and that the 
agreement might lead to certain marginal undertakings being 
closed down. Here again, the coercive measures which had 
been tolerated during the period of war and shortages did not 
survive these emergencies and economic controls were com- 
pletely swept away. It is quite possible that the expansion of 
production which is so necessary after a war is not compatible 
with a rigid system of controls, which can only be justified by 
a shortage of raw materials or the need to produce certain 
types of goods in definite quantities. Free enterprise, which 
is a necessary condition for the proper functioning of the 





1 Cf. Charles E. LinpBtom : Unions and Capitalism (New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1949). 
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factors of production, cannot, in the view of the employers, 
exist side by side with a form of generalised economic inter- 
ference which is bound to upset the mechanism. Only a group 
discipline, which has been voluntarily and consciously accepted 
and is not imposed from without, can avert breakdowns of 
the system; and it is this discipline which the employers’ 
organisations have undertaken to provide. The work they 
have to do presupposes the full individual responsibility of 
the head of each undertaking and, naturally, liberty of asso- 
ciation. For a long time the responsibility of conducting the 
business of an undertaking was the sole prerogative of the 
employer. However, in post-war Germany, co-management 
( Mitbestimmung) is being discussed and has been adopted by 
the German employers under the threat of a general strike. 
The management of the coal, iron and steel undertakings is 
to be placed in the hands of a bipartite administrative council, 
which will elect a chairman from outside the undertaking. 
This arrangement has been ratified by law, and constitutes a 
revolution in labour legislation which may have considerable 
consequences for other industries in Germany and abroad. 
It is still too early to assess the value of this experiment. which 
has been a subject of vigorous controversy, but there is no 
doubt that it has given the German employers a heightened 
sense of solidarity, as in 1912. 

In fact, except perhaps in the very beginning, the em- 
ployers’ movement has frequently been faced by situations 
not of its own making, which have compelled it to enlarge 
the scope of its activities. It is this historical time-lag which 
certain “ progressive ” employers have attempted to overcome 
by bold experiments, which are not always capable of general 
application. 

The half century which has passed since the employers 
began to organise has shown the vitality of the movement and 
its willingness to find a satisfactory solution to present-day 
problems in collaboration with the representatives of the 
workers. The employers’ organisations now form an integral 
part of national life. 

It may be that these organisations, by combining small 
units into a powerful mass, have brought them into harmony 
with a world where only blocs and large groups have any 
effective influence or power. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Conditions of Employment in Postal, 
Telegraph and Telephone Services 


The postal, telegraph and telephone services are recognised as one 
of the branches of activity for which special regulations are required 
in view of the particular nature of the work, especially as regards 
hours of duty. The Office has already carried out studies of the pre- 
vailing conditions in these branches! and published a detailed report 
(limited, however, to Europe) on hours of work in the postal, telegraph 
and telephone services.2 The following article gives fresh information 
on this subject, in a more condensed form but covering a wider range 
of countries.* It also gives particulars of the free time and holidays 
with pay allowed in the services. The first part describes the condi- 
tions of employment of the staffs as a whole; and shows that the 
regulations on working hours, free time and holidays for the staffs 
must be flexible, without allowing the essential principles of labour 
protection to be undermined. The second part is devoted to a study 
of the employment of women in the postal and related services. It 
surveys the present situation in various countries, and analyses the 
problems which still exist owing to the differences between male and 
female conditions of service in a branch of activity where women are 
employed in considerable numbers. 


Hours of Work, Rest Periods and Holidays 


INTRODUCTION 


The legal position of the postal, telegraph and telephone under- 
takings is very varied. Whereas in all countries the postal service is 





1 A recent example is the study of the conditions of work in fire-fighti 
services ; International Labour Review, Vol. LXI, No, 6, June 1950, pp. 637-57. 

2 INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrrFice, Studies and Reports, Series D, No. 21: 
Hours of Work in Postal Services (Geneva, 1935). 

* The information is neat See Re eS > am in the following 


87 countries : ntina, A Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, C ovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Luxem » Mexico, the Nethe 8, 
Norway, P. , Peru, Poland, Po: , Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 


the Union of South Africa, the Uni Kingdom, the United States, Urugua 
and Yugoslavia. P 
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a public undertaking, organised as a State monopoly, this is not 
true of telephone, telegraph and radiocommunications, which are 
quite often (particularly the telephone services) the monopoly of a 
private undertaking or are provided by competing private under- 
takings. 

As a result, the methods of fixing hours of work in the under- 
takings vary widely. Legislation, departmental regulations, agree- 
ments and custom all play their part, separately or jointly, in deter- 
mining the many different ways in which hours of work, free time 
and holidays are arranged. 

In some cases, the employees have a voice in the drafting of the 
regulations, their unions or duly appointed representatives being 
consulted by the authorities on the proposed provisions. In others, 
the part played by employees in drawing up the regulations is greater, 
aud it may even be decisive where they are fixed by collective 
bargaining. 

Moreover, in many countries there are different regulations for 
the different administrations, undertakings, services, grades of staff, 
etc. The detailed arrangement of work is prescribed by office rules 
and timetables (often drawn up after consultation with the staff) 
so as to conform to local conditions ; and sometimes custom alone 
determines how the general rules are to be adapted to the circum- 
stances of the particular case.! 

From the point of view of the nature of the services to the public, 
there is a natural division into postal, telegraph and telephone 
services, the two latter being subdivided into wire, cable and radio. ? 
The postal services quite often include other services, such as postal 
cheques, post-office savings bank, etc. 

From the point of view of organisation and operation, the ser- 
vices are generally divided into three principal departments : 
administrative, traffic and engineering. This distinction is fre- 
quently used as a basis for the classification of the staff. 

The administrative departments comprise the staff employed 
in the central and regional administrative offices ; the traffic depart- 
ments comprise the staff engaged in postal (including in some cases 
postal cheque and post-office savings bank), telegraph and telephone 
duties in connection with the transmission of correspondence and 
messages and the transfer of money ; the engineering departments 





1 This study is based upon information obtained by the Office from the 
national public or private administrations and from staff organisations. In addi- 
tion, use has been made of three studies recently published by the Postal, Tele- 
graph and Telephone International : Hours of Work in the P.T.T. Services, by 

Ibrecht EGGENBERGER (Berne, 1950); Conditions of P.T.T. Staffs in U.S.A. and 


Canada, by Fritz Gmtr (Berne, 1950); Conditions of P.T.T. 's and Social 
Legislation in Latin America, 4 Fritz Gmtr (Berne, 1951); and two reports 
the International in Stockholm, A 1951: 


eg for the Congress of 

tes Performed and Services Rendered by, with Pay and Conditions of, Postmen, 

by C. J. Geppes ; and Conditions of Travellin ‘ost Office Staffs in Various 
ountries, by M. N. ELLEBy and Aage NIELSEN (Berne, 1951). 


2In this study no account is taken of broadcasting services which, in certain 
countries, form part of the Post Office. 
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comprise the staff responsible for the construction, installation and 
maintenance of plant, premises and equipment.’ 

Even this brief description of the main groups of services and 
staff is sufficient to show that the operations carried out in the 
postal, telegraph and telephone undertakings are of an extremely 
varied nature. Some of them may be classed as office work proper ; 
others are of a commercial nature ; while a third group of operations 
are industrial, or at any rate manual in character. From other 
points of view also the conditions under which the staff works differ 
widely. Some groups of employees have a sedentary occupation 
in offices or workshops; others work out of doors; others work 
underground (laying or repairing cables) ; others work in travelling 
offices (railway mail coaches, for instance); some have to move 
from place to place when doing their work (postmen, telegraph 
messengers) ; and others are employed now in one place and now 
in another (construction, erection and maintenance of lines and 
equipment). Some operations necessitate contact with the public 
(counter duty, for instance), while others are not performed in the 
presence of the public. Some are carried out at fixed times and 
do not continue throughout the day, at night and on Sundays (or 
only during part of the night and part of Sunday); others go on 
throughout the day and night and on Sundays, and have to be 
performed by means of a system of shifts. Some require sustained 
concentration or intense mental effort, while others require nothing 
more than presence on duty. 

Some groups of staff are not covered by the regulations as to 
hours of work, either because they occupy posts of responsibility 
(postmasters, inspectors, etc.), or because they are engaged under 
a contract to carry out a given job, such as the delivery of telegrams, 
for a fixed sum. 

From this rapid survey of duties it is evident that there are con- 
siderable difficulties, not only in making a general study of the hours 
of work in the postal and related services, but also in presenting 
such a study. As regards the latter point, it has seemed best to 
follow the usual classification into administrative, traffic and 
engineering departments, and to refer, whenever necessary or 
advisable, to the special rules applicable to particular groups of 
employees. 

In view of the special character of the work in many of the 
departments, an analysis dealing merely with daily or weekly 
hours and overtime would not give a complete view of the conditions 
of employment of the staff concerned, The distribution of hours 
of work and free time during the day, night work, work and free 
time on Sundays and holidays—these are questions which must also 
be considered if due account is to be taken of the problems arising 
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when the general rules of labour protection are applied to the employ- 
ment of postal, telegraph and telephone staff, including the very 
important question of adequate daily and weekly rest. Finally, some 
particulars will be given concerning the holidays with pay (including 
annual holidays), since they reduce the number of days worked during 
the year without affecting earnings, and increase the periods of spare 
time. 

The number of problems involved is such that it is impossible, 
within the limits of this survey, to make a complete international 
study of each in turn. All that can be done is to set forth these 
problems in their complexity and to indicate the commonest solu- 
tions, or the solutions reached in certain countries which are of special 
interest from the point of view of social legislation. It follows 
that the reader must not expect to find an exhaustive description 
of the regulations in force in each of the countries dealt with ; the 
examples quoted are merely illustrations and must not be regarded 
as representing a more or less general practice. 


NORMAL Hours OF WORK 


No limitation of hours of work is possible until it has first been 
decided what exactly is meant by “ hours of work ” and how they 
are fixed. The hours of work are necessarily dependent on the 
nature of the work itself, since the expenditure of energy involved 
is very variable, ranging from sustained effort to mere presence on 
duty entailing only a minimum amount of concentration. It is 
natural, therefore, that the length of duty for which the standard 
wage is payable may differ in different cases. 

This, however, is only a very general and over-simplified view 
for, in fact, the amount of energy expended is affected by all sorts 
of subsidiary factors, of which account is taken in determining hours 
of work : breaks, journeys to and from the workplace or from one 
workplace to another, periods of waiting while on duty, periods of 
being “on call”; unavoidable interruptions of duty, etc. 

Thus the hours of work for which the standard remuneration is 
calculated may be fixed at a different figure for the different occupa- 
tions, unless by a system of equation the different lengths of duty 
are artificially related to a single prescribed duration, which may in 
@ given case be shorter or longer than the actual working time. 





How Hours of Work are Fixed 


In most countries, when hours of work are fixed, account is 
taken not only of the length of time actually spent on duty in the 
undertaking, but also of the nature and the intensity of the work | 
and of the subsidiary factors mentioned above. 

Sometimes, these various factors are expressly dealt with in the 
general regulations laying down the hours of work. In other cases 
—and this appears to be the more common practice—each of these 
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factors is dealt with by special provisions modifying a general rule 
already laid down for the regulation of hours of work. 


Nature and Intensity of the Work. 


The nature and intensity of the work are the principal factors 
in determining the working hours; in some regulations, in fact, 
they are the basic consideration. In Argentina and in Belgium, 
for instance, the hours of work are determined in terms of “ actual 
working time”, and regulations prescribe for all or for certain 
specified grades what duties are to be included. But other methods 
are also used. In Austria, where hours of work are fixed according 
to the pressure of work, an annual average of 40 minutes’ actual 
work in the hour is regarded as the normal pressure of work. In 
Denmark, the number of hours is fixed at 208 or 234 a month, 
according to the amount of effort and concentration required for 
the work. 

Most frequently, account is taken of considerations of a more 
specific and precise kind relating to the nature of the work or 
occupation, and the strain involved in performing it. It is therefore 
necessary to consider separately the occupations which mainly 
involve mere attendance, the various forms of intermittent work, 
the periods of waiting and being “on call” and, lastly, the time 
spent travelling on duty. 


Attendance. In some cases the regulations make no distinction 
according to the intensity of the work except where little strain is 
involved, as in the case of occupations which require nothing more 
than presence on duty. Where this is so, only a part (varying 
according to circumstances) of the total period of attendance may 
be counted. Sometimes the distinction is only made if the period 
of mere attendance exceeds a certain length. Thus, in France, 
only the first hour and a half spent on watch or guard duty is counted 
in full, every additional hour being counted as only 20 minutes. 

Another method is for longer hours of work than the normal 
working day to be fixed for the jobs that require little effort. 
In Switzerland, for instance, the average length of the working day 
may be increased to nine hours for jobs consisting largely in mere 
attendance, subject to the condition that the normal hours of work 
may only be increased if the aggregate of the spells of mere attendance 
exceeds one hour, and that even then the increase may not exceed 
half the period of attendance. In Hungary, where a job involves 
nothing more than mere attendance, the hours on duty may be 
increased to 360 a month. 


Intermittent work. Certain employees do not work continuously. 
Their service comprises varying periods of work and periods of 
inactivity, which depend entirely on external circumstances. This 
is, for instance, the case with village postmasters, who only serve 
customers intermittently, and the telegraph messengers in some 
offices. In such cases, for the purposes of the regulation hours of 
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work, the time spent on such intermittent duties is reckoned at 
less than its actual duration, so that the period actually worked 
is greater than the regulation hours of work. In France, the time 
spent by village postmasters (facteuwrs-receveurs) on indoor postal 
duties is counted at eight-tenths of its actual duration and the 
daily hours of staff employed on indoor duties may be extended by 
one or two hours in the smaller offices. In Italy, the hours of work 
of certain groups of staff whose work is intermittent may be increased 
to ten hours a day and sixty hours a week, which is two hours extra 
per day and twelve hours extra per week. In Belgium, telegraph 
messengers may be required to work longer hours (ten hours instead 
of eight) when the total of any intervals of 20 minutes or more 
between errands, as ascertained by records kept during a given 
fortnight in each year, represents an average of three and a half 
hours or more out of every ten. 


Waiting periods and periods on call. Periods when, for reasons 
connected with the service, an employee has to wait at his place of 
work, and periods when he is standing by at home or at a given 
place for duty in case of call, are generally counted in full or in part 
as working time. In Austria, Belgium and the German Federal 
Republic (travelling post offices only), waiting periods are counted 
in full; similarly in France and the United Kingdom (traffic staff), 
if the period does not exceed two hours. In Denmark, the first 
20 minutes of waiting are not counted but, after that, half the 
period is reckoned as working time. In the Netherlands and in 
Norway, waiting periods are considered as working time if they do 
not exceed one hour; beyond that, two-thirds of the period is 
counted in the Netherlands and one-half in Norway. 

In some countries, waiting periods occurring outside the normal 
duty period are counted as overtime. This is the case for waiting 
periods exceeding 15 minutes in the United Kingdom, and for those 
exceeding 30 minutes in Eire’ and in Sweden. In Switzerland, as 
regards workmen in the telegraph and telephone services, half of any 
period of waiting which falls outside ordinary working hours is 
considered as overtime. 

Occasionally, equivalent free time is allowed during working 
hours in respect of certain periods of waiting ; this is the case in 
Switzerland for waiting periods exceeding 15 minutes due to trains 
running late; the compensatory free time must be given in the 
course of the three succeeding working days. 


Travelling time. In the case of certain groups of staff, such as 
postmen (collection and delivery duties), telegraph messengers, 
drivers of postal vans, etc., movement from place to place is an 
essential feature of their work. For others, the workplace itself is 





1 Where the time spent by engineering department workers waiting at the 
raiway station for the train home brings the total up to more than the weekly 
working hours. 
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mobile, as in the case of travelling clerks on mail coaches. Others, 
such as line construction and maintenance workers, breakdown 
repair men, etc., work at varying distances from their headquarters. 
In all these cases, the employee travels on behalf of the undertaking 
and is not free to employ his time as he wishes, even when he is not 
actually working in the ordinary sense of the word (for example, a 
telephone fitter travelling from his headquarters to the place where 
he has to install or repair a telephone). 

In some cases special remuneration, in the form of travelling and 
subsistence allowances, is payable for these journeys. In certain cases 
these allowances represent remuneration for work which extends 
beyond the normal hours as a result of the travelling. 

Usually, the time spent on such journeys is taken into considera- 
tion in the calculation of hours of work. When the travelling synchro- 
nises with the actual work (travelling clerks on mail coaches, drivers 
of postal vans, etc.) there is no special problem, and the movement 
from place to place is counted as work. When the travelling or 
walking is separate from the work, the whole or part of the time thus 
spent is nevertheless included in the calculation of hours of work. 
For instance, in the Belgian Post Office, any journey specially made 
by a subordinate employee to relieve another or to carry out a par- 
ticular job is counted as actual working time, whatever the means of 
transport (including any waiting while changing trains). In the case 
of travelling clerks, not only the hours of attendance in the mail 
car but also travelling time to and from the mail train are counted 
as hours of actual service. Line workers regularly employed on a 
network are subject to the following rules : when the point at which 
the works starts (assembly point, place where tools are issued, 
entraining station, etc.) is less than 2% kilometres from the depot, 
the time required to reach the starting point is not counted as working 
time ; but all other travelling time is so counted, including any 
time spent in going from the office, workshop or depot to the work- 
place and back if the worker has to call at the workshop, office or 
depot, before or after work, either to fetch or return his tools or to 
receive instructions. In France, in the traffic departments, only 
one-third of any travelling time which does not include either actual 
work or supervision is counted in the calculation of time worked 
during the day. In Switzerland, in the traffic departments, the time 
spent by an employee on going from his home to his workplace and 
back, if these are both in the same town or village, is not counted as 
working time unless he has a regular duty to perform on the way. 
Trips from one workplace to another during hours of duty are 
included in the working time. Half the time spent in travelling to 
and from work in another town or village is counted as working time. 

Sometimes, however, the time spent in moving from place to 
place is separated from the normal hours of work and is reckoned 
as overtime. In Switzerland, half of any time spent by telegraph 
and telephone workers in travelling to and from work is reckoned as 
overtime if it does not take place during normal working hours. 
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Breaks. 


The term “ break ” is used here to cover any short interruption 
of work (from 5 to 30 minutes) to enable eraployees to take a meal or 
snack or to have a short rest, without as a rule leaving the workplace. 
Such breaks take place in the course of a single spell of duty and are 
included in the hours of work. They should therefore not be confused 
with the larger intervals, not included in the working time, which 
separate two spells of duty on the same day and during which the 
employee concerned is entirely free and may leave the workplace. 

Breaks are usually allowed in the course of long spells of duty, 
particularly when the day’s work is done at a single stretch (as 
in the case of shift work) or during spells of duty involving sustained 
concentration (telephone and telegraph operators). The main 
purpose of these breaks is to enable the body and mind to recover 
from fatigue; they are recognised as necessary if a high degree 
of efficiency is to be maintained. The following are examples of 
the practice with regard to breaks in different countries. 


In the case of all continuous operations, a break of 30 minutes is allowed 
in Belgium (telegraph and telephone services), Chile (telephone services), the 
Union of South Africa, etc., and a break of 20 to 30 minutes in the United 
Kingdom. In the Belgian telephone services, if the day’s work is divided 
into two spells, there is a 10-minute break in each spell. In Brazil (radio- 
communications) a break of 20 minutes is allowed after three hours of 
continuous work. A break of 15 minutes must be given for every four hours 
of continuous work in the postal service of Japan (except on Saturday 
morning), and a break of 30 minutes in every four hours is prescribed for 
travelling clerks in the United Kingdom. Breaks for tea are allowed in many 
countries : the Netherlands, South Africa , Sweden, the United Kingdom, etc. 


Interruptions. 


Interruptions of duty due to causes outside the employee’s 
control (such as bad weather in the case of line workers working 
out-of-doors) are generally counted as hours of work, at least up 
to a specified limit. In the Belgian postal service, interruptions 
of less than one hour are counted as working time ; interruptions 
of one hour or more while away from home are included in the 
working time of travelling post office clerks. In Argentina, long 
interruptions are not counted as working time if the person con- 
cerned is not asked to do any job in the meantime and is free to 
use the time as he wishes. In the United Kingdom (engineering 
departments) employees may be asked to make up time lost owing 
to bad weather, but in no case can there be any loss of wages. 


Maximum Hours of Work 


It is very difficult to give a general survey of the normal maxi- 
mum hours of work of postal, telegraph and telephone staffs, and 
especially difficult to make international comparisons. The reasons 
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for these difficulties are many. Most of them have already been 
indicated : the varying types of staff (officials, contract employees, 
workers in private undertakings, etc.), the variety of employments 
and classification, the variety of conditions under which work is 
carried out, and the variety of factors taken into consideration 
when determining the hours worked (to which should be added the 
variety of the periods taken as a basis for calculation—day, week, 
month, ete., the variety of methods of calculation—maximum 
limits, average duration, etc.). 

It is not possible, within the limits of an article, to give the 
length and composition of the working day or week for each grade 
of staff in each country. All that can be done is to give general 
indications, based on the broad division into departments or select- 
ing certain characteristic groups of employees. 

Hours of work in undertakings are usually fixed by the day 
and week, though sometimes they are fixed over a longer period 
of two weeks, three weeks, four weeks (or a calendar month), three 
months, or even of a whole year. 

The hours of work over the specified period are either limited 
to an absolute maximum figure or to an average figure. The 
system of averages is often used in traffic departments where, owing 
to the fluctuation of business, the arrival and departure of mails 
and trains, the hours when counters are open and the need for 
work in shifts, daily or weekly hours of work cannot be fixed so 
rigidly as they can in the administrative departments and in some 
branches of the engineering departments (in workshops, for instance). 
When hours of work must conform to an average, an upper limit 
is sometimes placed on the number of hours which may be worked 
on any one day (e.g., ten hours for administrative staff in Belgium) 
or on the period over which the average is calculated (e.g., three 
months in the Belgian postal service). 

The following paragraphs give the general weekly hours in force 
in the different branches in various countries—weekly hours are 
more instructive than daily hours which, for the numerous reasons 
already mentioned, are very variable, especially in the traffic and 
engineering departments. Except where stated otherwise, the 
figures given relate to the normal working day for adult staff. 


As a whole, administrative staff (particularly the staff of the central and 
regional administrative offices and frequently the postal cheque staff) work 
shorter hours than the staff in the other departments. Their working hours 
seem rarely to attain 48 in the week and to be most commonly fixed between 
35 and 45 in the week : 29 in Uruguay ; 35 in Argentina and the United States 
(various telegraph and telephone undertakings); 30 in Norway (summer 
service) and in Peru (postal and telegraph services, summer quarter) ; 
36 in Egypt, Italy (central administration), Mexico, Portugal (postal service), 
Spain and Turkey; 36% in Canada (postal service); 36%, in Australia ; 
37 in Finland (32 from 1 June to 31 August) and in the United States (various 
telephone undertakings) ; 37% in Norway (winter season); 38 in Brazil 
(radiocommunications) ; 38% in Portugal (telecommunications); 39 in 
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Chile, Turkey and South Africa ; 40 in the United States (various telephone 
undertakings) ; 42 in Greece, Ireland, Italy (regional administrative offices), 
the Netherlands, Peru (postal and telegraph services), Poland, Sweden, 
United Kingdom (London) and Yugoslavia ; 43 in Colombia (postal services); 
4334, in Colombia (central administration and postal cheque service) ; 
44 in Colombia (telephone and telecommunications services), Ecuador, 
Luxembourg, Japan and United Kingdom (provinces) ; 45 in Austria and 
France ; 451% in Switzerland ; 48 in Belgium *, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 

The variety is even greater as regards traffic staff. Except for intermit- 
tent work or work in offices where little business is transacted, the hours of 
work do not generally exceed 48 a week, and are rarely less than 40 except 
where very sustained concentration is required as in the case of telephone, 
telegraph and radio operators, whose hours of work are indicated separately. 
The following are some regulation weekly hours of work for traffic staff : 
30 in Uruguay (postal and telegraph services); 36 in Poland (sorting) ; 
36 to 48 in Egypt ; 37 in Finland (officials, 32 from 1 June to 31 August) ; 
40 in Australia and the United States ; 42 in Brazil (radiocommunications), 
Chile, Egypt (certain services), Greece, Italy (officials), Mexico, Norway, 
Peru (postal and telegraph services), Poland, South Africa (large offices), 
the United Kingdom, Uruguay (private telegraphs and telegraph exchanges) 
and Yugoslavia; 44 in Canada (postal services), Colombia (telephone 
services), Ecuador, Japan (postal services), South Africa (small offices), 
the United States; 45 in Peru; 47 in Finland (contract workers) ; 48 in 
Argentina, Austria, Belgium (radiocommunications), Colombia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, the German Federal Republic, Hungary, Ireland, Italy 
(subordinate staff), Luxembourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, Portu- 
gal, South Africa (subordinate staff), Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom (in various services) ; 50 in Pakistan. In a few countries 
the hours of work vary according to circumstances or to the grade of the 
office or staff: 36 to 48 in Egypt ; 42, 45, 48 or 54 in Denmark ; 40 to 48 
in France, etc. 

The hours of work for telegraph, telephone and radio operators are usually 
less than 48 a week : 30 in Peru (women telephonists on night duty) ; 34 in 
Australia (main telephone offices) ; 35 in Brazil (telephone service), Mexico 
(night telephone service); 36 in Argentina (telegraph, cable and radio 
services), Brazil (radiocommunications), Chile (telegraph service), Egypt 
(Marconi Telegraph Company), Mexico (teletypists and other persons in 
charge of apparatus in constant operation), Peru (women telephonists on 
day duty) Spain and the United Kingdom ; 36 to 44 in Egypt (State and 
telegraph telephone services) ; 374 in Chile (evening service), Mexico (tele- 
phone, late service), United States (external telegraph service) ; 39 in Norway 
(various telegraph and telephone services) ; 40 in Mexico (telephone, day 
service), the United States (New York telephone service); 42 in Greece, 
Italy (telephone service), the Netherlands (in certain cases), Poland, Portugal 
(telephone service and telecommunications), South Africa (women), Sweden 
(telephone service), Uruguay (telephone service) and Yugoslavia; 44 in 
Ecuador, Ireland and Japan ; 45 in Colombia (telegraph service), Luxem- 
bourg (international telephone service), the Netherlands, Pakistan (telephone 
and radio services) the United Kingdom (radio service); 46 in Luxembourg 
(international telegraph service). The weekly hours of work reach 48 in 
Luxembourg (internal telephone service), Norway (radio-telegraphists), 








1 It seems that in practice the hours of work for administrative staff are about 
41 or 42 hours. 
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Sweden (telegraph service), South Africa, (mon telephonists) Switzerland, 
Turkey and 50 in Pakistan (telegraph service) but include rest periods. 

The following figures are reported for travelling clerks: 141 hours per 
period of three weeks in Finland ; 150, 165 or 185 hours per month (thirty 
days) in Sweden according to the intensity of the work; 210 hours per 
month in Hungary (300 hours if hours of absence are included ; 240 hours 
per month in Chile ; 240 hours per period of five weeks in Ireland and the 
United Kingdom, and 2,068 hours per year in Canada. In Belgium travel- 
ling clerks do seven hours’ actual work a day and six hours’ actual work 
a night, calculated as an average over three months. 

For engineering department staff (excluding those occupied in office work), 
who are often treated in the same category as industrial workers, the normal 
hours of work are generally between 40 and 48 a week : 40 in Australia and 
the United States; 42 in Spain (radiocommunications) and Uruguay ; 
44 in Ireland, Luxembourg (manual workers), South Africa (electricians and 
mechanics) and the United Kingdom ; 48 in Brazil, Egypt, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, Norway, Peru, Sweden and Switzerland ; 50 in Pakistan. 

The regulations in some countries contain special rules for the hours of 
work of persons employed in unhealthy places ; this is the case in Argentina, 
where in such circumstances hours of work may be reduced from 8 a day 
and 48 a week to 6 a day and 36 a week. 


DISTRIBUTION OF HouRS OF WORK AND FREE TIME 


The distribution of hours of work over the day or according to 
the time, day or place of duty, and the distribution of the corres- 
ponding free time, are frequently prescribed by regulations and 
sometimes by a combination of regulation and custom. The distri- 
bution of hours may in some cases affect the actual working time 
or entitle the worker to special compensation. A very brief summary 
of the commonest provisions relating to the distribution of working 
hours over the day, night work, work on Saturdays, Sundays and 
public holidays, work away from home, daily free time and weekly 
rest days, is given below. 


Distribution of Hours of Work 


Daily Attendances and Intervals. 


The working time of each person may be distributed over the 
24 hours in widely different ways. Sometimes the system of distri- 
bution is based on a longer period falling between two days of rest, 
which is described as a “ turn of duty ”. 

In some departments, the daily hours are worked in a single 
stretch with only a short break taken at the workplace (see p. 543) 
while in others there are several attendances, each separated from 
the next by an interval of varying length. These intervals, during 
which the employee is off duty and can leave the workplace if he 
chooses, are not included in the hours of work. 

When the work is done in several spells and when the interval 
or intervals are long, there is a danger that the hours of work may 
be distributed over so much of the day that the rest period between 
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consecutive working days or turns of duty may become too short 
to fulfil its physiological purpose. Moreover, the splitting up of the 
day’s work means that the employee has to make the journey from 
his home to the workplace several times, and this may involve 
fatigue and prevent the proper use of his spare time as well as being 
likely to involve expenses on fares. In practice, a sort of compro- 
mise is made between the needs of the service and the convenience 
of the employee. 

In the administrative departments and in the clerical branches 
of the engineering departments, there are usually two attendances 
a day, though there are many countries where the administrative 
staff do their work in a single spell. In France the administrative 
employees who live in the suburbs (excluding heads and assistant 
heads of offices) and disabled veterans may be authorised to do 
their day’s work in one spell instead of two. 

In the traffic departments, the number of attendances depends 
on the nature of the work, the hours during which the offices are 
open, the pressure of business, etc. Persons employed in shifts 
on operations which are continuous or which cover a long period 
each day usually do their duty in a single spell. The same is true 
of the outdoor engineering staff, whose work involves travelling. 
This is the practice, as far as possible, in all services in the United 
Kingdom. 

When the work must be done in several spells, the number 
of these is generally limited to three. This is the rule or the practice 
in Belgium (for some assistant cashiers) and in the United Kingdom, 
for example. In Belgium (for other assistant cashiers), in Denmark 
(in exceptional cases in certain services) and in Switzerland the num- 
ber of spells may be as high as four. 

As a rule, night work is done in one spell, where possible. This 
is the case in Belgium, Luxembourg, Switzerland, etc. Similarly, 
in those countries and branches where shorter hours are worked 
on Saturdays (see pp. 550-1), work is usually done on that day in 
a single spell. 

However, even where the employee does his work in a single 
spell, he has an adequate interval to take a meal at the workplace ; 
and eating facilities (canteens, staff dining-rooms) are sometimes 
provided, particularly in the larger offices. 

The intervals are usually so arranged as to permit the employees 
to have their meals at suitable times. In the traffic departments in 
France, intervals must be so arranged that the staff can take a meal 
either between 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. or between 5 p.m. and 8 p.m. 

The duration of intervals varies from one to three hours. A mini- 
mum of one hour is prescribed in South Africa. In the telephone 
service in Italy the intervals must not be less than one hour or more 
than four hours. In many countries the midday interval for office 
staff is normally two hours. In Peru it varies according to the season : 

three and a half hours in summer and two hours during the rest of the 
year. 
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Night Work. 

A considerable number of the services involve work at 
night. The handling, transport and sorting of mail, the despatch and 
receipt of telegrams, telephone calls, the guarding of premises, 
equipment and apparatus, etc., make it necessary for some persons 
to be employed all night or at least very early in the morning or very 
late at night. 

Night work is done either regularly by special staff or by the 
normal staff, members of which are detailed for day and night work 
in rotation. In many countries women are excluded from the night 
roster. 

Persons employed regularly at night, for whom night work is 
normal, are given suitable conditions in respect of hours of work 
and remuneration. This applies to some telephone operators in 
Italy, telegraph and telephone operators in the larger towns in 
Norway, radio-telegraph operators in the United Kingdom, etc. 

The situation is different for members of the normal staff whose 
conditions of employment are based upon day work and who are 
called upon when necessary to work at night. Account is taken in 
most cases of the disturbance in their living arrangements which 
night work entails, and in some cases also of the inconvenience and 
additional fatigue involved and of the extra expense which may be 
incurred. Consequently, payment for night work is generally gov- 
erned by very detailed regulations. 

The hours at which night work begins and ends vary from 
country to country between the extreme limits of 6 p.m. and 8 a.m., 
the most usual limits being 9 or 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. 


The following are some of the prescribed limits : 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. in Canada 
(travelling post offices), Colombia and the United States (postal services) ; 
6 p.m. to 7 a.m. in Austria ; 6 p.m. to 8 a.m. in South Africa (male telephone 
operators) ; 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. in Canada (office workers in the postal service) ; 
8 p.m. to 6 a.m. in Berlin (Western Zone), Mexico and the United Kingdom ; 
8 p.m. to 7 a.m. in Mexico (telephone service) and Portugal (telecommunica- 
tions) ; 8 p.m. to 8 a.m. in Peru (postal and telegraph services) ; 9 p.m. to 5 
a.m. in Yugoslavia ; 9. p.m. to 6 a.m. in Argentina, Denmark, France and 
Norway ; 9. p.m. to 7 a.m. in Chile (postal and telegraph services) and Spain 
{radiocommunications) ; 10 p.m. to 5 a.m. in Belgium, Brazil, Czechoslavakia, 
Japan (or 10 p.m. to 6 a.m.) and Switzerland ; 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. in Finland 
{traffic departments), the German Federal Republic, Italy (postal and 
telegraph services), the Netherlands, Poland, South Africa (engineering 
departments) and Sweden ; 10 p.m. to 7 a.m. in Italy (telephone service) ; 
10 p.m. to 8 a.m. in Chile (telephone service) ; 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. in Uruguay 
(telephone service) ; midnight to 7 a.m. in Ireland (traffic departments) ; 
midnight to 8 a.m. in Portugal ; while in Spain any duty beginning before 
midnight and finishing after 4 a.m. is considered as night duty. 


The duration of night work, as compared with day work, also 
varies widely from country to country and from service to service. 
It is often longer than day work, particularly in services where 
the falling off in business during the night means that night work 
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is less strenuous. Sometimes night work is made longer than day 
work so as to reduce the inconvenience to the staff and to avoid the 
need for reliefs early in the morning or late in the evening. For these 
reasons night work is as long as ten or even eleven hours in a consi- 
derable number of countries. In Egypt, in the Marconi Telegraph 
Company, the night duty period is 9 hours, of which 3 hours are paid 
for at overtime rates. In Italy the hours of work of night telephone 
operators may be as much as 10 hours, the 3 hours in excess of the 
normal hours (7 hours) being paid at the usual rate. In the Mexican 
postal service, night duty may be as long as 12 hours and is followed 
by a rest period of 36 hours. 

On the other hand, as will be seen below, night work may be 
offset by a reduction in working time without loss of wages. 

Night work is often done in rotation and, as in many services 
there is less business by night than by day and a smaller service is 
required, the turns of duty for each employee may be comparatively 
far apart. 


In some cases, special provisions limit either the number of consecutive 
nights worked — in Norway and Spain no consecutive nights may be 
worked ; in Switzerland not more than seven nights may be worked in suc- 
cession — or the number of nights worked during a specified period — in 
Argentina, one night duty for every two spells of work; in Switzerland, 
fourteen times in four weeks ; in Luxembourg, seven times a month (automa- 
tic telephone exchanges), one night in four (telephone staff), one night in 
five (traffic staff), one night in nine (telegraph staff) — or specify the interval 
which must separate two night duties (for instance, in the Belgian telephone 
service, there must be at least five days between night duties). 


As a rule, night work is done in one spell, which includes one 
or more breaks to allow the employees to take a snack or a few 
minutes’ rest. 

Employees who are not permanently detailed for night duty 
generally receive compensation for work done at night, which may 
take different forms. 


In some countries it takes the form of a direct reduction in working 
hours : in Argentina and in Belgium (postal employees) 7 hours instead of 8 ; 
in Mexico, 6 or 7 hours instead of 8. In other cases, the hours worked are 
counted as equivalent to a longer period of day work: in the Netherlands 
and in Norway (postal services) one hour of night work counts as one hour 
and a quarter; in Finland each hour of work between 10 p.m. and 1 a.m. 
and between 4 a.m. and 6 a.m. is counted as one and a quarter hours, and 
each hour between | a.m. and 4. a.m. as one and a half hours ; in Ireland, each 
hour of night work counts as 68% minutes. In Brazil, one hour of night 
work is considered for the purposes of remuneration as equivalent to 52% 
minutes of day work. In the United Kingdom (traffic staff and certain 
employees in the engineering departments), night work carries an increase 
of one-sixth, and in South Africa of one-sixth or one-seventh according to 
whether the weekly hours are 44 or 48. In Switzerland, for travelling clerks, 
night duty between midnight and 4 a.m. carries an increase of 25 per cent. 
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In a considerable number of countries, particularly in Latin 
America, the hours of night duty are reduced in pursuance of a 
general principle of the legislation on hours of work, which lays 
down different rules for day work and for night work. 

Compensation for night work may also take the form of an 
increase in wages, expressed either as a given number of national 
monetary units per hour or per turn of duty, or as a percentage 
of the hourly wage. 


The percentage increase is 10 per cent. in Australia and in the United 
States (postal services), 25 per cent. in Japan, 35 per cent. in Colombia 
(telephone service), 40 per cent. in Chile between 9 p.m. and midnight, 
50 per cent. in Portugal (telecommunications), 60 per cent. in Chile between 
midnight and 7 a.m., 100 per cent. in Peru (postal and telegraph services). 
In Italy the rate of increase is 40 per cent. where the night duty is occasional 
and 35 per cent. where the night duty is done on a regular roster, these 
rates being increased to 105 and 100 per cent. respectively in the case of 
night work on public holidays. In Uruguay, every two hours of night work 
give rise to payment of three hours’ remuneration. 


In various countries—Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Ozecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, the Netherlands, Switzerland, etc.—special 
rules are laid down for mixed duty comprising day and night hours. 

The particulars given above relate only to night work which is 
regarded as part of the normal hours of work ; where night work is 
done as overtime, the compensation is increased, as described below. 


Saturday Work. 


In a considerable number of countries, particularly in the admi- 
nistrative branches—Chile, Ecuador, France, German Federal 
Republic, Ireland, Luxembourg, Mexico, Pakistan, Peru, Portugal 
(telecommunications) and others—and in the engineering branches 
—Austria, Ireland, Luxembourg, Norway, Peru and others—work 
finishes earlier on Saturday than on other days, thus increasing 
the length of the weekly rest. The Saturday half-holiday is obtained 
by shortening the hours of work on that day, usually by omitting 
the afternoon duty period—Brazil (radiocommunications), Chile 
(central administration), Finland (officials), Luxembourg (central 
administration), Peru (telegraph services) and others—the morning 
period being sometimes increased. In certain countries (in the 
United Kingdom, for instance) the half-holiday may also be given 
on other days than Saturday. 

The hours of work lost are sometimes made up by longer hours 
at normal rates of pay during the remainder of the week—Austria 
(engineering staff), Ireland (outdoor engineering staff), Peru, Sweden 
(telegraph workers), etc. In other cases they represent a reduction 
in the weekly hours. In Switzerland, for instance, administrative 
employees are free on Saturday afternoon and work an average of 
451% hours a week, while telegraph and telephone workmen, who 
also have a Saturday half-holiday, must work an average of 48 hours 
a week ; at the outdoor sites, in order to make the best use of working 
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time, a full day may be worked on every other Saturday, the following 
Saturday being a whole holiday. 

In some countries—Sweden, Switzerland, etc.—shorter hours are 
also worked on the day preceding certain public holidays. 

Saturday work has been completely abolished in some countries 
which have a five-day week (Australia and the United States). 
In the United Kingdom, the hours of work of traffic staff may be 
concentrated into five days if conditions permit, and a five-day 
week is being tried in the engineering branches. 


Work on Sundays and Public Holidays. 


In many departments work must continue on Sunday (or other 
day normally given to rest : Friday for Moslems, Saturday for Jews, 
etc.) to an extent varying with the type and volume of business 
and category of office. The small post offices may be closed on 
Sundays, but in larger offices the counters are open for postal 
business during the whole or part of the day. As a rule, mail is handled 
and transported on Sundays as on other days ; and many telegraph 
and telephone services are also in operation on Sundays. In the 
engineering branches, a part of the staff is on guard or watch duty 
or is on call for immediate action in case of a breakdown. However, 
there are many cases where the regulations require Sunday duty 
to be kept to a strict minimum. 

Generally, no distinction is made in the continuous services 
between hours worked on Sundays and hours worked on other days. 
On the other hand, as a result of the shorter office hours and reduced 
volume of business, the non-continuous services operate for shorter 
periods on Sundays and require less staff and shorter spells of duty 
unless, in order to inconvenience the minimum number of staff, 
attendance is extended beyond the normal length for work requiring 
little concentration. 

Since the employees should as far as possible be given their 
rest day on Sundays, the same person does not work every Sunday. 
A system of rosters enables each person to be only employed on a 
certain number of consecutive Sundays or on a certain number of 
Sundays over a specified period—in Poland, Spain (reduced service) 
and Sweden : one Sunday in two ; in Australia : one Sunday in three ; 
in Austria : one Sunday in three or four ; in Belgium : one Sunday 
in two or four; in Luxembourg: one Sunday in six (automatic 
telephone exchanges), one Sunday in five (traffic staff), one Sunday 
in three (telephone services), or twenty-two Sundays per year 
(telegraph service) ; in the Netherlands : 26 Sundays per year. In 
Switzerland, traffic employees may not work more than four conse- 
cutive Sundays. 

Compensation is usually given for Sunday work, either in the form 
of time off which results in a subsequent reduction of working time, 
or in the form of extra pay. Sometimes the choice is left to the 
person concerned—in Colombia, France (wage-earners in the central 
and regional administrative offices), the United Kingdom, etc., 
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though in the latter country a maximum number of hours is fixed 
for Sunday work, extra wages being compulsorily paid for any hours 
beyond this number. In several countries, as in Chile, if the compen- 
satory time off cannot be given, the employee is paid supplementary 
remuneration. 

Compensation for work on Sundays is most commonly given in 
the form of extra time off. This is either an equal number of hours 
or, a8 in the case of Belgium, a greater number of hours. In the 
United Kingdom every hour of work on Sunday by male telephone 
operators counts as one hour and a half. Some regulations provide 
that the compensatory time off must be taken within a specified 
period after the Sunday duty : this period is one week in Austria, 
Italy and the Netherlands ; one month in Belgium ; and the five 
succeeding working days in the United States (postal services). 

The increase of pay, when this is the form of compensation, 
ranges from 50 to 100 per cent. It is 50 per cent. in Austria, Chile, 
Ireland, Italy (telephone services), the United Kingdom (65 per cent. 
in certain services) and the United States (internal telegraph services) ; 
100 per cent. in Brazil (telephone services), Colombia, Finland 
(contract staff), Mexico and Peru (certain services). 

As in the case of night work, employees may be required to work 
on Sundays according to a regular roster or only occasionally. In 
the former case, the Sunday duty is included in the weekly hours 
of work. In the latter case, it is considered as overtime for which 
increased compensation must be given (see pp. 557-9). 

In the countries where it is intended that the normal week’s 
work of certain groups of staff shall be distributed over the days 
specified as working days, work done on other days (including 
Sundays) is considered as overtime ; this is often the case in the 
United States. 

Work done on certain days, which have been declared by statute 
or are regarded by custom as public holidays, is normally subject 
to the same rules as Sunday work or to special rules providing for 
a more or less reduced period of duty. The number of these civil 
or religious holidays varies greatly from country to country and 
is sometimes different for the various racial groups or religious 
denominations within a given country. The civil holidays comme- 
morate important events in the history of the country (achievement 
of national independence or of popular liberties, proclamation of 
the Constitution, birth or death of a famous man, anniversary 
of a victory, birthday of the king, etc.). Election day is a public 
holiday in many countries; and so, in most countries, are New 
Year’s Day and Labour Day (usually 1 May). Religious holidays 
vary in date and number according to the different churches. As 
a rule, work on such holidays gives rise to compensation in the same 
way as Sunday work or, in many cases, to increased compensation. 





1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LX, No. 1, July 1949, Pp. 48-66, and 


No. 2, August 1949, pp. 155-62: “ Holidays with Pay—Public Holidays and 
Weekly Rest Days”. ” : F Pr 
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Time Spent Away From Home. 


Some groups of employees, such as travelling post office clerks 
and outdoor engineering staff, may be required to work away from 
home for considerable periods, varying with the length of the trip 
or job. Regulations in a number of countries limit the length 
of these periods. In the case of travelling clerks, for example, the 
period must not exceed an average of 14 hours in the Netherlands. 
In Belgium and Denmark, the total time spent away from home 
must not exceed 300 hours per month and 312 hours in thirty days, 
respectively. In France, the time away from home on the longer 
trips is about 36 consecutive hours every four days. 

When these absences from home are extended—this may happen 
in the outdoor engineering branches—the employees are sometimes 
given travelling facilities to enable them to return home regularly, 
particularly at the week-end. This is the case in Austria and 
Denmark. 


Distribution of Free Time 


Thé term “free time” is here used to mean the period when 
the worker is completely free of duty between one day’s work and 
the next. This daily free time is of course quite distinct from the 
intervals separating spells of duty on the same day, which have 
been described above. When (usually once a week) the employee 
is released from his daily work, the free time between two working 


days is then in principle prolonged by 24 hours. This extended 
free time constitutes the weekly rest day. In certain services, how- 
ever, it cannot always follow at weekly intervals, and for this reason 
it is sometimes referred to as the “ periodical rest day ”. 


Daily Free Time and Inclusive Working Day. 


In each period of 24 hours, there is the free time between two 
daily spells of work, on the one hand, and the “inclusive working 
day ” between the end of one free time period and the beginning 
of the next, on the other hand. The inclusive working day com- 
prises the hours of work or hours treated as such, the breaks during 
work and the intervals separating spells of duty on the same day. 
In certain cases, hours of work and free time are distributed over a 
longer period, which may extend to several days ; this is the case 
as regards travelling post office clerks, who cover considerable 
distances and are therefore required to do long spells of duty, 
followed by long rest periods. 

As a rule, there are customary arrangements within the frame- 
work of the regulations, which ensure an adequate interval of 
free time after each working period, either by fixing the minimum 
length of the free time, or by prescribing the maximum length of 
the period over which hours of work may be distributed. As these 
two concepts are complementary, often only one of them is defined. 

The length of the daily free time varies widely in the different 
countries and for the different groups of employees. It is usually 
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from 12 to 14 hours for persons on regular day work in offices. Apart 
from exceptional cases, it is never less than 8 hours and may reach 
or exceed 24 hours for certain employees (such as travelling clerks) 
after the completion of a very long spell of duty (in Peru 36 hours’ 
rest after 12 hours’ continuous work) or after a spell of night duty 
(in France and Hungary). 

Most of the employees take their free time at home ; but there 
are some, such as travelling clerks who travel great distances 
from their starting point, or line workers who sometimes have to 
work at a distance from their depot, who take the free time follow- 
ing a day’s work away from home. In this case the timetable is 
usually arranged so as to reduce the number and duration of such 
periods to a minimum, in order that the employee may be absent 
from his home as short a time as possible. This seems to be the case 
in Denmark and in Sweden. The Post Office itself also benefits 
by such arrangements, for in many cases special allowances are 
paid to persons called away from home. 

But the length of the free time period is not the only considera- 
tion. If the free time is to have its most beneficial physiological 
effects, the time at which it is to be taken or—what comes to the 
same thing—the outside limits of the working day are sometimes 
specified in the regulations. As far as possible, free time is given 
at night ; this is the normal procedure for services which are only 
in operation by day (all administrative and equivalent depart- 
ments and most of the engineering and counter services). On the 
other hand, employees detailed for night work in station offices, 
mail coaches, telegraph, telephone and radio services, etc., must 
rest by day; their free time period is as a rule longer, for night 
work is usually done in a single spell and thus falls within a shorter 
inclusive working day than day work, although its actual dura- 
tion may be greater. 

Where night duty is done in rotation, the rosters are often so 
arranged that each person employed at night has a long period 
of free time before his next turn of night duty. This is the case 
in France when an employee changes over from a period of night 
duty to one of day duty. 

The fixing of a maximum inclusive working day is of no great 
importance to employees who have regular daily hours, either in one 
spell or in two spells separated by a one-hour or two-hour interval 
for dinner, for in such cases the period between the beginning and 
the end of the working day will not exceed 10 or 12 hours at the most. 
But there are other duties which require either a greater number of 
spells or long intervals between spells. In such cases the length of 
the inclusive working day is fixed by regulations, which either limit 
the length of the period over which working hours may be distributed 
(as for telegraph and telephone staff in Belgium and postal staff in 
the United States), or prescribe the hours between which the begin- 
ning of the first spell and the end of the last must fall (as for employees 
in the central administrations in France and in Switzerland, engin- 
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eering staff in Sweden and in Switzerland, and line workers in 
Belgium) ; the same result may be achieved by fixing the number 
and duration of the spells and of the intervals separating them, as 
has been indicated above. Finally, in some cases, the minimum 
free time period is fixed and this, as remarked above, indirectly 
determines the maximum length of the inclusive working day. 


Weekly or Periodical Rest Day. 


In regard to rest days, it is usual for the regulations to prescribe 
one a week; less often, an annual total of 52 rest days is prescribed. 
In the latter case, as the exigencies of the service do not always permit 
all the staff to have a regular weekly rest day, the minimum number 
of rest days to be allowed in a specified period of less than a year is 
sometimes prescribed ; for instance, the staff of the Belgian 
telegraph and telephone services must be given at least four rest 
days a month. 


In some countries, there are certain grades which have fewer rest days ; 
in Belgium postal employees are only entitled under the regulations to one 
rest day a fortnight, and postmen are only entitled to 40 in the year ; post- 
masters in the Netherlands and traffic staff in Pakistan are only guaranteed 
26 rest days a year. On the other land, travelling staff in Belgium have 59 
rest days a year, and traffic staff in Switzerland 56 days. In Greece, travel- 
ling clerks are entitled to one day of rest after four days of work and, in Chile, 


to four consecutive days of rest after one month’s uninterrupted work. 


The duration of the weekly or periodical rest is at least a full day 
of 24 consecutive hours. In practice, this rest period is generally 
longer since it comprises, in addition to one complete day of rest, 
the evening of the preceding day and the first hours of the succeeding 
day. When work finishes earlier on Saturdays than on other week- 
days the rest period may amount to over 40 hours; but as work 
must be done in shifts in a considerable number of services, the 
regulations sometimes fix a compulsory minimum rest period of more 
than 24 hours—30 hours in Norway, 32 hours in Czechoslovakia, 
34 hours in Belgium (travelling staff), etc. In Switzerland, the rest 
period for traffic staff is fixed at 24 hours, but the rest day must be 
immediately or almost immediately preceded by another rest period 
of at least 9 hours ; recent general regulations on weekly rest have 
increased the minimum weekly rest to 42 hours. 

In order to ensure that the rest day will have its full recuperative 
effect, there are several cases where regulations specify the number 
of night hours which it must include. In Belgium, for instance, the 
periodical rest period for telegraph and telephone staff must, where 
possible, include two nights, beginning not later than 10 p.m. on 
the first evening and ending not earlier than 6 a.m. on the second 
morning after. 

The interval between the rest days is usually six days; but in 
services where the work is done in shifts it may be longer or shorter 
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than this. In order to avoid over-long periods of unbroken service, 
the regulations in some cases, including those of Belgium (telegraph 
and telephone services) and Switzerland (traffic staff), specify 14 
days as the longest permissible interval between two periodical 
rest days. 

The rest day is allowed on the customary day of rest (Sunday, 
Friday, Saturday) as far as the exigencies of the service permit. 
This is the normal rule in all administrative branches and in some 
of the traffic and engineering departments. In the services which 
are in operation on Sundays, rosters are arranged so that the 
employees may take their weekly rest on Sunday from time to time. 
There are even some cases where the regulations fix the minimum 
number of rest days which must fall on Sundays. In Hungary, 
the rest day must coincide with Sunday at least once a month. 
In Switzerland (traffic staff) at least 20 rest days in the year must 
fall on Sundays or public holidays and, as far as possible, no two free 
Sundays should be more than five weeks apart. 

In many Latin American countries (Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, Mexico and Venezuela) there are general provisions 
prescribing that staff paid by the day must receive wages for the 
weekly day of rest.* 


OVERTIME 


The meaning generally attached to “ overtime ” is work done in 
excess of the prescribed daily or weekly normal hours. The term 
does not therefore apply to daily or weekly extensions (whether laid 
down in the timetable or not) due to the unequal distribution of 
working hours over a specified period, or to extensions of hours of 
attendance which are reduced by a fixed fraction when reckoning 
the time of actual work. In some countries all work done outside 
the fixed working days of the week or working hours of the day 
is also considered as overtime. This is the case in the United States, 
in certain services, as regards work on Saturdays or Sundays or in 
excess of the specified daily timetable, and also in Chile as regards 
all work done at night, on Sundays and on public holidays. 

As a rule, overtime is necessitated by exceptional pressure of 
business (public holidays, elections, etc.) ; by shortage of staff due 
to sickness, military service, leave, etc. ; by delay in the arrival of a 
substitute ; by unforeseen needs, accidents to equipment, late 
arrival of mails, etc. The regulations in some cases prescribe that 
overtime must be justified by urgent reasons and that everything 
must be done to keep it to a strict minimum (this is the case in Bel- 
gium); other regulations prescribe that overtime must be shared 
out among all the members of the staff concerned (this is the case 
in South Africa). 





1 See International Labour Review, loc. cit. 
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The regulations on hours of work prescribe the manner in which 
the overtime is to be calculated and limited, and the compensation 
(if any) to which it gives rise. 


Calculation and Limitation of Overtime 


Overtime is reckoned by the day in Switzerland, by the week 
in Ireland, Norway and the United Kingdom, and by the month 
in Denmark, France and Portugal. The exact periods of time are 
not usually calculated but are reckoned to the nearest quarter-hour, 
half-hour or hour. In Austria (telegraph men), Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Sweden overtime of less than 30 minutes is not counted 
but all fractions in excess of 30 minutes are reckoned as one hour. 

In some countries the regulations impose a limit on the hours 
of overtime. In Belgium, overtime due to exceptional pressure of 
business must not increase the hours of work beyond ten in the day 
for more than three months in the year. In France, overtime 
by the central administrative staff is as a rule limited to two hours 
per working day for any employee though, in exceptional circum- 
stances, it may be increased up to an average of three hours per 
working day over a given month. In the United Kingdom, overtime 
does not normally exceed three hours a day where the period of over- 
time follows immediately after the spell of normal duty; in any case 
the total of overtime must not exceed eighteen hours in the week. 


The length of overtime may not exceed two hours per day and 
twelve hours per week in Italy (telephone service), three hours per 
day in Egypt (Marconi Telegraph Company), three hours per day 
over a period of three weeks in Mexico, four hours per day in Colom- 
bia, 250 or 350 hours per year in Finland (workers under contract), etc. 


Compensation for Overtime 


No compensation is allowed for overtime in Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and France (apart from a few exceptions) to officials who 
receive free quarters or an allowance in lieu thereof; or in Egypt 
(postal services), Ireland, South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland and 
the United Kingdom to employees above a certain salary or grade. 

In some countries, there is no compensation for overtime below 
a certain minimum length— 1, hour in Belgium, in the United King- 
dom (except for clerical staff, shorthand and copy typists), and also 
in Switzerland (traffic staff) unless a total of 14% hours is reached 
in any period of 14 days ; % hour in France (office staff), the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden and the United Kingdom (clerical staff, 
shorthand and copy typists) ; and two hours a day in France for 
travelling clerks. 

When there is compensation for overtime, it takes the form—in 
some cases at the option of the person concerned—either of a reduc- 
tion in the length of subsequent spells of work, or of special remu- 
neration. In Switzerland (traffic staff) extra remuneration may be 
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paid for up to 150 hours’ overtime per year; any additional over- 
time must be compensated for by free time. 

The compensatory free time is sometimes equal in length to the 
overtime (as in France for the outdoor services), while in some 
countries it is longer—by 25 per cent. in Denmark, by 50 per cent. 
in the Netherlands and by 100 per cent. in Turkey (for travelling 
clerks). Often the compensatory time off is only allowed in so far 
as the exigencies of the service permit. The regulations in a number 
of countries stipulate that free time must be allowed within a pre- 
scribed interval ; the limit is 30 days in the Netherlands (after which 
cash compensation must be given) and two months in Belgium. 
Some regulations, such as those of the Netherlands, provide that 
the compensatory free time must be taken at a single stretch. 

Special remuneration for overtime varies with the country, and 
in certain countries with the grade or wages of the staff. It is usually 
computed on an hourly basis, and is either expressed as a sum of 
money or as a percentage increase in the normal wage. 

As a rule the overtime rate is at least 25 per cent. above the 
normal hourly wage. In a fairly large number of countries—Australia, 
Belgium, Finland, German Federal Republic, Ireland, Poland, Spain 
(radiocommunications), United States (certain services), etc.—the 
rate of increase is progressive, the hours of overtime in excess of 
a certain figure per day, week or month being paid for at a higher 
rate. A higher rate (in some cases a8 much as twice the normal 
wage) is also paid for overtime at night—Chile, Colombia, France, 


Italy, Poland, Spain (radiocommunications), Sweden, Switzerland, 
etc.—and for overtime on Sundays and public holidays—Belgium, 
Colombia, Egypt (Marconi Telegraph Company), France, German 
Federal Republic, Poland, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United 
States (certain services), etc.—or on a rest day—in Colombia, 
Sweden, United States, ete. 


The following are some examples of overtime rates : 


Fiazed rate. 25 per cent. in Denmark ; 30 per cent. in Greece (telephone 
and telegraph services) ; 50 per cent. in Brazil, the Netherlands, Norway 
and the United States (certain services). 


Variable rate. Australia : 50 per cent. for the first three hours, 100 per 
cent. for the remainder. Belgium : 25 per cent. for the first two hours, 50 per 
cent. for the remainder, 100 per cent. on Sundays and public holidays. 
Chile (postal and telephone services) : 140 per cent. for night service between 
9 p.m. and midnight, 160 per cent. between midnight and 7 a.m., 150 per 
cent. on Sundays. Colombia (telephone service) : 25 per cent. during the day, 
75 per cent. for night work, 100 per cent. on Sundays. Egypt : 25 per cent., 
and 50 per cent. on public holidays. Finland (contract workers) : 50 per cent. 
for the first two hours on working days and 150 per cent. for the first two 
hours on Sundays, 100 per cent. for the remainder on working days and 200 
per cent. for the remainder on Sundays. Ireland : 25 per cent. for the first 
six hours in the week, 50 per cent. for the next six hours and 100 per cent. 
for the remainder (in the case of travelling post office staff the calculation 
is made over a period of five weeks). Italy (telephone service) : 35 per cent. 
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for overtime during the day, 70 or 75 per cent. for the following night 
(whether on rotation work or otherwise). Portugal (telecommunications) : 
50 per cent., and 100 per cent. on the weekly rest day ; Spain (radiocommu- 
nications) : 25 per cent. for the first two hours, 40 per cent. for the remainder 
and also for night work and on Sundays. Sweden (postal services) : 50 per 
cent., and 100 per cent. on Sundays and public holidays. United Kingdom 
(traffic staff) : 25 per cent. when hours do not exceed 54 in the week, 50 per 
cent. when they are from 54 to 60 in the week and 100 per cent. for the 
remainder ; (engineering staff) : 25 per cent. for the first six hours in a week, 
50 per cent. for the next six hours and 100 per cent. for the remainder. 
United States (telephone, internal services) : 50 per cent. for the first four 
hours in a day and 100 per cent. for the remainder. 


With regard to the interval of payment for overtime, it may be 
noted that in Austria the settlement is made by the week; in 
Belgium, quarterly in the postal service and monthly in the tele- 
graph and telephone services; and in Norway, as a rule, on the 
first pay day after each computation of overtime. 


ANNUAL HOLIDAYS WITH PAY AND PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 


As a rule, the staffs receive annual holidays with pay. Within 
the limits of this article, only the length of holidays will be considered, 
since this involves a decrease in the hours of work in the year and a 
consequent increase in the number of rest days. The length of 
holidays varies greatly from country to country and also, in many 
cases, within a given country according te the employee’s service, 
grade, seniority, wage or salary group, age, status, etc. 

With rare exceptions, the shortest holiday period is one week 
and the longest six weeks. 

The following is a survey of the various lengths recorded in a 
certain number of countries for the permanent staff after the comple- 
tion of one year of service. Only the maximum and minimum limits 
are indicated. The holiday periods are given in weeks or in days ; 
in the latter case it has not always been possible to determine 
whether the period includes all days (including weekly rest days and 
public holidays) or only working days. 


6-20 days in Japan. 7-21 days in Egypt (State telegraph and telephone 
service, men). 8-18 working days: Luxembourg. 8-30 days: Spain (radio- 
communications). 1-3 or 4 weeks : United States (telephone and telegraph 
services). 10-30 days : Argentina, Greece (postal service), Mexico (telephone 
service). 12 days or 2 weeks: Spain (postal and telegraph services), Hungary 
(basic holiday, to which 3-12 days are added according to the grade). 12-24 
days: Netherlands. 12-30 days: Italy (contract employees). 12 working 
days-1 month: Finland (contract employees). 12-35 working days: 
Ireland. 12 working days-6 weeks: Finland (established staff). 14-21 
days : Denmark ; 14-26 working days: Austria. 14-30 working days: 
German Federal Republic. 14-28 working days: United Kingdom. 2-4 
weeks : Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Poland, Switzerland and United States 
(telegraph service). 15 working days-2 weeks: Belgium, Colombia, Peru 
(telephone men). 15-25 working days: Chile (postal and telegraph ser- 
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vices). 15-28 days: Egypt (Marconi Telegraph Company). 15-30 days: 
Yugoslavia; 15-35 days: Sweden; 15-38 days: South Africa; 15 days-2 
months: Egypt (postal services): 16-24 working days: Berlin (Western 
Zone). 18 days: Canada (postal services). 20 days: Brazil, Luxembourg 
(workmen), Mexico (in two periods of 10 days), Uruguay (telephone service). 
20-30 days: Uruguay (postal and telegraph services). 21 days: Uruguay 
(private telegraph services). 21 days or 3 weeks: Australia, United States 
(postal services: 15 working days or 3 five-day weeks). 3-4 weeks: Norway. 
30 days or one month: Egypt (State telephone service, women), France, 
Italy (postal and telegraph services), Pakistan, Peru, Portugal and Turkey. 
30 days-6 weeks: Finland (established staff). 


In some countries, additions to holidays are granted for various 
reasons: in the German Federal Republic and in Berlin, 6 sup- 
plementary days if the holiday is taken between 1 November and 
30 April; in Austria, 6 days for persons with university degrees 
and in the higher grades ; in Chile, 5 days for persons working in 
the northern and southern zones; in Egypt (Marconi Telegraph 
Company), one week for night staff; in Luxembourg, 4 days for 
persons usually working on Saturday; in Uruguay (telephone 
service), 2 days for persons who have not missed a single day 
through sickness. 

Other regulations provide for one or two additional days for 
family reasons, such as marriage, the birth of a child, the death 
of a close relative, etc., or in relation to trade union work, military 
service, etc. 

To the annual holidays with pay, there must also be added the 
paid public holidays, the number of which varies from country to 
country, with a minimum of about six days. As a rule, this only 
affects wage-earners, since salaried employees and officials nor- 
mally receive their full monthly salary, regardless of the number 
of public holidays in the month. 


The number of paid public holidays is 6 in Finland and in the United 
Kingdom ; 6 to 8 in the United States ; 7 in Colombia ; 8 in Brazil (radio- 
communications) ; 9 in Argentina and in the United Kingdom (administrative 
departments) ; 9 to 12 in Pakistan ; 10 in Belgium, Canada (postal services), 
Luxembourg, Peru (traffic departments) ; 12 in Brazil (Sao Paulo), Mexico 
and South Africa ; 16 in Uruguay ; 17 in Colombia ; 174% in Mexico (tele- 
phone services) ; 18 in Finland (established staff) ; 21 in Peru (administrative 
departments) ; etc. 


ENFORCEMENT OF REGULATIONS 


In order to facilitate supervision of the observance of the rules 
concerning hours of work, free time and holidays, various measures 
are prescribed in the regulations, but these will not be analysed in 
this article: for example, the preparation in each office or workplace of 
timetables of work, turns of duty, shifts, holiday periods, etc., and the 
recording in a register or otherwise of hours of overtime and com- 
pensation for night work, work on weekly rest days, overtime, etc. 
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The timetables are prepared and altered when necessary, with the 
agreement of or after consultation with the persons concerned or 
their representatives, and must be brought to their notice in a 
specified manner and within a given time. The duty tables, 
registers and other documents must be produced to the supervisory 
authorities. 


Employment of Women * 


The employment of women workers in the postal, telegraph and 
telephone services dates from the end of the nineteenth century in 
most of the western countries. In some countries indeed, as in 
Switzerland and the Union of South Africa, women were originally 
employed on a larger scale than at present. The aptitudes (dexterity, 
accuracy, patience) displayed by women for certain work in which 
there is no call for extensive vocational training partly explains this 
state of affairs. In the very early days women were employed almost 
exclusively in the telephone service, where the higher pitch of their 
voices gave them an advantage over men ; but soon they were to be 
found in large numbers in the telegraph and postal cheque services 
as well. The fact that the wages paid to women were considerably 
lower than those paid to men certainly played an important part in 
extending the employment of women in the Post Office ; nevertheless, 
other causes also had an effect. Towards the end of the nineteenth 
century in France, for example, male labour was attracted towards 
industrial and commercial occupations to such an extent that the 
Post Office had difficulty in recruiting men, whereas there was an 
abundant supply of women workers. 

At the beginning, women were rarely incorporated into the 
regular Post Office staff, but gradually they obtained the status 
of officials, they were accepted for the entrance examinations for a 
greater variety of posts, and the chance of appointment to the 
higher grades increased. Considerable progress has already been 
made in applying the principle of equality between male and female 
staff in respect of working conditions and opportunities for employ- 
ment. However, the purpose here is not to assess this progress or to 
draw a general picture of the present position, but simply to indicate 
the problems which still arise in certain countries. The employment 
of women also involves special difficulties, which are primarily 
connected with the need to make provision for maternity protection ; 





1 The main sources used are the following. PostaL, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 
INTERNATIONAL : Hours of Work in the P.T.T. Services, Report by Albrecht 
EGGENBERGER (March 1950) ; Women’s Place in the P.T.T. Administration, Report 
to the P.T.T.I. —— in Zurich, July 1950, by C. J. GeEppEs ; Royat COMMISSION 
on Equa Pay, United Kingdom : , 1944-1946 (H.M. Stationery Office, 
1946) pp. 14-17 and 145-7 ; MINISTERE DE L’EDUCATION NATIONALE, France, 
Bureau universitaire de Statistique, Etude professionnelle No. 27: Les carriéres 
des P.T.T. (1946); U.S. DEPARTMENT oF LaBor, Women’s Bureau, Bulletin 
No. 207 (1946): The Woman Telephone Worker, and Bulletin No. 207A (1947): 
Typical Woman’s Job in the Telep Industry. 
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and these difficulties must be discussed here since the female Post 
Office employees are not always covered by the labour legislation 
applying to commerce and industry. 


PROPORTION OF FEMALE STAFF 


At the present time, a relatively high proportion of women are 
to be found in the postal and related services. Certain forms of 
employment are still reserved for men : the outdoor services, technical 
posts, construction and maintenance work ; but women are numerous 
in practically all the indoor services. As a result of this unequal 
distribution, the combined figures only give a very incomplete 
picture of the part played by women. 

The following figures will give an idea of the size of the female 
staff in relation to the total number of persons employed in the 
postal, telegraph and telephone services in certain countries between 
1947 and 1949: Australia, 20 per cent.; Austria, 28 per cent. ; 
Belgium, 14 per cent. (postal services, 12 per cent. ; telephone and 
telegraph services, 16 per cent.) ; France, 32 per cent. ; India, 1 per 
cent. ; Ireland, 12.5 per cent. ; the Netherlands, 20 per cent. ; South 
Africa, 22.5 per cent. 

There are certain countries where some of the services (postal 
cheque service, post-office savings bank, telephone service) are 
almost entirely staffed by women, though the higher grades are still 
sometimes filled by men. But, generally speaking, the higher posts 
of management and supervision are filled by men, while women are 
mainly found in the lower or intermediate grades: typewriting, 
semi-skilled office work, multicopying, supervision of certain cate- 
gories of staff, etc. In the services employing a mixed staff, the work 
which does not call for special training is more often entrusted to 
women. 

The allocation of jobs to women in the postal, telegraph and 
telephone services is following the general trend as regards the 
employment of female labour in industry and commerce—gradual 
elimination of the difference between “male” and “female ” jobs 
in the indoor services, increase in the employment of women in the 
intermediate and even in the higher administrative grades and, 
recently, the entry of women into technical careers. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PROMOTION 


The conditions of employment for women in the postal and 
related services are not always the same as those for men, parti- 
cularly as regards hours of work, night work and remuneration. 
There are also the special questions of the employment of married 
women and maternity protection. These various aspects of the 
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problem of the occupational status of women employed in the Post 
Office will be discussed in detail in later sections. 

Certain other differences still exist between the conditions of 
employment of men and women in these services with regard to the 
retirement age. In New Zealand, for example, women must retire 
after 30 years’ service, whereas for men the period of service to 
qualify for the full pension is 40 years. In Switzerland, the retire- 
ment age is 55 for women and 65 for men, while in South Africa and 
in certain telephone companies in the United States the ages are 
55 and 60 respectively. 

Women officials do not always enjoy the same rights as their 
male colleagues in respect of the reversion of pensions. In France, 
when a retired male official dies, his pension can revert to his wife, 
but the converse does not apply as regards a female official. There 
is a similar rule in Italy. 

The male and female staff are also treated differently with regard 
to the age at which they can become established. In Switzerland, 
for instance, male employees can become established at the age 
of 20, while women cannot do so until 25. However, differences 
of this type are only met with occasionally. 

Generally speaking, it is in the field of promotion and access 
to the higher grades that the opportunities offered to women and 
men differ the most, either owing to specific regulations or to current 
practice. 

The scope of vocational training offered to women calls.for care- 
ful examination in this connection. In Switzerland, girls in the 
postal services only have one year’s apprenticeship, whereas for 
young men the period is two years, with an additional year as a 
trainee. 

In certain countries, as in Australia, women are not entitled 
to sit for the examinations for the higher administrative grades. 
Sometimes only certain grades are open to women : those of postal 
clerk and assistant postmistress in Belgium, for example. In the 
United Kingdom the higher grades (head postmasters and super- 
visory staff) are reserved for men. In Switzerland, also, the highest 
grades are closed to women. 

Moreover, even in the countries where the various careers in 
the postal, telegraph and telephone services are most open to women, 
the number of women who reach the higher grades is relatively 
small. In Austria, Belgium (telephone and telegraph services), 
Denmark, France and the United States, for example, all grades 
are open to women; but the number of women filling the higher 
posts is very limited. At the same time, the number of countries 
in which these careers are thrown open to women has been growing 
since the end of the 1914-1918 war. In Austria, the administrative 
barriers preventing the entry of women into the higher grades were 
removed as long ago as 1919. In France, women have since 1927 
been admitted to the Heole Supérieure des P.T.T., where staff is 
trained for the higher administrative posts. 
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EQUALITY OF REMUNERATION 


The Postal, Telegraph and Telephone International declared 
at its Congress in July 1949 that there should be equal pay for all 
workers where their conditions of engagement, the nature of their 
work and their hours of attendance are the same. With very few 
exceptions, the Post Office staff organisations are demanding 
the application of this principle; and, in fact, the principle of 
equal remuneration for male and female staff in the mixed services 
of the Post Office is already applied to a considerable extent in 
practice. 

In countries where the principle is generally applied to the staff 
of the postal and related services, there are occasional inequalities 
in pay between male and female staff performing comparable or 
identical work. There are also certain anomalies which call for 
comment, such as the down-grading of certain categories consisting 
mainly of female employees or the laying down of special conditions 
for married women as regards receipt of the allowances paid to 
married staff. 

In Denmark, post and telegraph office employees, who are 
predominantly women, belong to a lower remuneration group ; in 
the other grades, unmarried men and women receive equal pay. 
In France, in the inspection and supervision departments, women’s 
wages are only seven-ninths of men’s wages. In Germany (French 
Zone) the pay of men and women employed in the mixed services 
was equal except in the case of women postal assistants, who were 
classified in the grade below that of men postal assistants. In the 
United States, the collective agreements governing conditions of 
employment in the telegraph and telephone companies often fix 
lower rates for women in the mixed services, particularly in respect 
of the highest posts in the service. 

In countries where the principle is generally respected, the 
main difference in the treatment of male and female staff is in con- 
nection with the additional allowances paid to married staff. On the 
other hand, the two categories of staff everywhere enjoy equal 
rights as regards the allowances in respect of dependent children. 

Thus, in Austria, married men employed in the postal, telegraph 
and telephone services receive a family allowance. A married woman 
can only obtain this allowance if her husband is not in receipt of 
an allowance paid out of public funds or if she is regarded as the 
head of the family. In Belgium, married women who are heads of 
families enjoy the same advantages with regard to the rent allowance 
as married men ; but married women who are not in this position 
only receive the residence allowance paid to unmarried male staff. 





1 A South African association o equality of between the male and 
Pp omions of an official’ 


female staff, and supported the con commission of enquiry. 
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In Germany (United States Zone), married women employed in the 
postal services only received half the rent allowance and, if the 
husband was a civil servant, they were not entitled to any rent 
allowance. 

It is interesting to note, in India, a departure from the principle 
of equal pay of a comparatively rare kind : women telephonists in 
that country receive an initial salary 20 per cent. higher than that 
of men. The staff union, which is in favour of equal pay, nevertheless 
accepted this arrangement, which is based on a recommendation 
made by an official commission in order to encourage female recruit- 
ment for work as telephonists. 

Then there are some countries where women’s wages at all grades 
are still below men’s wages in the mixed services. In Australia 
the annual salary for an adult woman is from £62 to £84 a year 
less than the male rate in the mixed services. However, as a result 
of wartime decisions which are still in force, women employed on 
certain jobs owing to the shortage of males available (sorting, 
telegraph and mail duties) receive the same wages as men. In the 
United Kingdom, the maximum rates for women employed in the 
mixed services are approximately 80 per cent. of the maximum 
rates for men; moreover, as women do not do night work, their 
rates are fixed at an even lower percentage for certain jobs, such as 
telegraph duty and sorting (75 and 77 % per cent. respectively). The 
position is very much the same in Ireland. In New Zealand, too, 
women’s Maximum wages are fixed at 80 per cent. of the correspon- 
ding men’s wages. In South Africa, women’s wages are approximately 
75 per cent. of men’s wages. Finally, in Switzerland, the difference 
between women’s and men’s wages varies between five and seven 
pay classes ; but this situation is in process of being changed as a 
joint commission made recommendations in 1948 to improve the 
promotion prospects of women postal assistants and to reduce the 
difference between men’s and women’s pay by from one to three 
classes. 


Hours OF WORK 


There is as a rule no difference between male and female staff as 
regards weekly or daily hours of work. In a few countries, however, 
hours of work are reduced for female staff of the telephone service. 
This rule appears to have been made owing to the exacting nature of 
the work performed by women in this service (where the staff is 
almost exclusively female) rather than as a measure of special 
protection for women ; and reduced hours of work for telephonists 
of both sexes are the practice in a number of countries. 

In Denmark, the Netherlands, Portugal and Sweden the normal 
weekly working time in the postal and related services is 48 hours, 
but it is only 42 hours for women telephonists and supervisors. In 
Australia, the weekly hours of work for telephonists (predominantly 
women) are 34, whereas the normal period for the rest of the staff is 
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40 hours. In Denmark, the hours are 6 4% a day for women telepho- 
nists with 15 years’ service and 54% a day for those with 18 years’ 
service ; while those who have night duties work 32 hours a week 
(four nights of 8 hours each). 

Special protective measures with regard to hours of work for 
women are to be found in certain countries. In South Africa, for 
example, the weekly hours of work for telephonists are 39 for women 
and 48 for men. In the German Federal Republic, the weekly 
hours of work are reduced for women employed in the postal cheque 
and the telephone services. 


NIGHT WORK 


The standards of social policy prescribed by labour legislation 
generally include the prohibition of night work for women. But 
the general law does not always apply to employment in the postal, 
telegraph and telephone services, which may be regulated by 
administrative decisions. Fairly numerous exceptions have, in 
fact, been made to the principle, and there are even cases where 
no difference is made as regards night work between women and men. 

There are certain countries, however, where women are not 
employed on night duty. In Belgium, for example, all night work 
between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. is forbidden for women by the general 
law on the employment of women and children, and this enactment 
applies to the postal and related services. In the United Kingdom, 
the duty hours for women normally fall between 8 a.m. and 8.15 p.m.., 
apart from telephonists, who sometimes work until 11 p.m. Excep- 
tions to this principle had to be made during the war, but they 
were not maintained after it. In Ireland the position is similar. 
In Italy, New Zealand and South Africa also, women are not 
employed on night duty. 

On the other hand, there are a considerable number of countries 
where women do night work in certain services, such as telephone 
exchanges and telegraph offices. This is the case in Australia, 
Sweden and Switzerland, for example. In France, the Night Work 
(Women) Convention, 1919, was originally applied in the telephone 
and telegraph services ; but the female staff of the telephone service 
asked to be allowed to do their share of night duty, which has the 
advantage of being less hurried (and therefore in a sense less exhaust- 
ing) than day duty and of being better paid. This argument was 
accepted and women telephonists were subsequently exempted from 
the prohibition on night work. In India, women employed in the 
mixed services must be released from night duty (9 p.m. to 7 a.m.), 
though this rule does not apply to the telephone service in the 
Caleutta district. 

Lastly, there are some countries where women do night duty 
a8 a matter of principle in the same way as men ; this is the case 
in Austria, Denmark (telephone service) and the Netherlands. 
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It would seem that a change is taking place with regard to the 
employment of women by night in the postal and related services: 
As working conditions improve, the objections to the employment 
of women at night in the services where female staff form the essential 
part are tending to disappear and the practice of employing women 
on night duty is beginning to spread. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED WOMEN 


The question of the employment of married women is not 
without importance in the Post Office services, for there are still 
cases where the woman official is penalised on marriage by losing 
her job or her rights as an established civil servant. 

In most countries, it is true, married women can continue their 
careers without any change in their conditions of employment : 
in Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Italy, 
Poland, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United States, women 
keep their posts and their position in the service is not affected by 
marriage. 

In certain countries, however, while women are retained in the 
service after marriage, they lose their established status and are 
employed as temporary staff or under an individual contract. In 
Australia, married women began to be employed in the post offices 
during the war on a temporary basis and the practice has been 
maintained. In the Netherlands, women officials who marry have 
to resign unless they are over 45 ; if the needs of the service demand 
it, they can remain, but their conditions of employment are deter- 
mined by an individual contract and they therefore lose the rights 
and advantages of established officials. 

Finally, in a number of countries, no married women are employed 
in the Post Office services. This is the case in India, Ireland, 
New Zealand, South Africa and Switzerland. 


MATERNITY PROTECTION 


In all the countries where married women are retained in the 
postal and related services, whether as permanent or temporary 
employees, rules for maternity protection are in force. The reason 
why the question of maternity protection arises in connection with 
this category of women workers is that they are not always covered 
by the general maternity protection legislation and special provisions 
have had to be made for them by Government or civil service 
regulations. 

The provisions in force frequently embody the rules laid down in 
the Maternity Protection Convention, 1919, as regards the period 
of maternity leave, that is, six weeks before and six weeks after 
confinement, with full wages during that period. This standard is 
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observed as regards the female staff of the services in Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark (telephone service) and the Netherlands. 

In a certain number of countries the rules for women Post Office 
employees are the same as those for women workers in general. 
In France, the period of maternity leave for Post Office staff is 
the same as that in industry and commerce, that is, six weeks 
before and eight weeks after childbirth. 

Where there are special rules for women employed in the postal 
and related services, the standards adopted vary considerably from 
country to country and do not always reach the standards laid down 
for women workers in general. In Australia, the maternity leave 
granted is approximately three months ; in Ecuador it is 40 days, 
in Portugal 24 days and in Sweden 120 days. 

Sometimes rules for maternity leave are included in the general 
sick leave regulations applying to the whole Post Office staff. In 
Denmark, maternity leave for the postal and telegraph staff is 
governed by the rules for sick leave—leave is granted on presentation 
of a medical certificate and continues after confinement for the 
period recommended by the doctor, generally for one month. In 
Italy, the female Post Office workers are entitled to one month’s 
sick leave in the event of confinement, and they can also make use 
of the month of annual leave ; in serious cases, sick leave can be 
extended to six months on half the normal pay. In the United 
Kingdom, married women are entitled to two months’ leave on full 
pay ; if they need additional leave, they can obtain it on presentation 
of a medical certificate, but this leave is deducted from sick leave 
and is governed by the provisions relating to sick leave. 

In the United States some of the telegraph and telephone com- 
panies tend to recruit very young girls and do not favour the employ- 
ment of married women. This is probably one of the reasons why the 
arrangements for maternity leave are comparatively unfavourable. 
Women are in many cases only entitled to unpaid leave, varying 
from a minimum of 4-6 months to a maximum of 12 months according 
to the contract. ' 

Apart from the provisions relating to maternity leave, some 
Post Office administrations allow certain privileges to employees who 
are mothers, generally in the form of shorter working hours. In 
Ecuador, women employees are allowed breaks for feeding their 
babies, and a similar provision is in force in the Netherlands. 
In France, the rules of employment are somewhat relaxed for women 
Post Office employees during the three months following their return 
from maternity leave. In Italy the working day is reduced by two 
hours during the year following the birth of a child or during the 
time when the mother is nursing it. In Germany (United States 
Zone), married women and other women with family responsibilities 
were entitled to one additional day of leave per month. 


The foregoing survey may perhaps, through its emphasis on the 
differences in male and female conditions of employment and on the 
7 
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problems peculiar to women, have given a false impression of the 
position of women in the postal, telegraph and telephone services. 
It should therefore be repeated that the object was not to assess the 
successes and failures of the long period during which, as a result of 
the progress of social policy and the pressure of the trade unions 
(in which the part played by women has been far from negligible), 
women have gradually been incorporated in the services and have 
acquired a status which compares favourably with that which they 
enjoy in other occupations. An attempt has merely been made 
to throw light on certain conditions prevailing in the various coun- 
tries and to draw attention to the problems which still have to be 
satisfactorily solved, even if this has meant neglecting the favourable 
aspects of the position of women in the postal and related services. 





STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows: 
Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; consumer prices. 
- Two-monthly : J a March, etc.: Wages and hours of work, general 
evel ; 


February, April, etc.: Wages and hours of work in manu- 
facturing. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show: 
I. Number of wnemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Indices of the general level of employment. 


III. (a) Indices of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(6) Indices of total hours worked in manufacturing employment. 


Changes in the Tables 
Table I. 

Ceylon. A series has been introduced showing the number of persons 
unemployed according to registers maintained at the employment exchanges 
in the island (end of each month). 

Saar. A series has been introduced showing (1) the number of unemployed 
at the end of each month, and (2) the percentage of the total number of 
wage-earners and salaried employees resident in the Saar territory (including 
unemployed) which the unemployment. figure represents. 


Table II. 

Poland. The series has been discontinued owing to the lack of current 
data. 

Saar. Index numbers of wage-earners and salaried employees in mining, 
manufacturing, construction, commerce and transport are published for 
the first time. Base: June 1948 = 100. Figures refer to workers resident 
in the Saar territory. 


Table ITI. 

Argentina. A new series covering wage-earners in manufacturing (base : 
1943 = 100) has been substituted for the previous series relating to manu- 
facturing and mining. 

Saar. A series has been introduced for wage-earners and salaried 
employees in manufacturing. Base: June 1948 = 100. Figures refer to 
workers resident in the Saar territory. 
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Consumer Prices 


The table shows indices of consumer prices, covering generally the 
main groups of expenditure, namely, food, fuel and light, clothing, rent, 
and miscellaneous; and, in the lower half, the corresponding indices of 
retail food prices. 

Changes in the Table 

Norway. The old series of indices (base : 1938 = 100) has been recaleu- 
lated on the base 1949 = 100. Beginning with January 1950, the calculations 
are based on the average consumption of 452 working families in 53 towns 
and industrial centres. The average size of these families was 3.61 persons 
and the average income 8,132 kroner. 


Wages 


The table in this issue shows the general level of wages giving rates or 
earnings per hour, day, week or month. 


Changes in the Table 


Argentina. A series has been introduced, showing the general level of 
earnings. It is based on the enquiry described with reference to earnings in 
manufacturing in the previous issue, but includes mining and gas and 
electricity production as well as manufacturing. 

Saar. A new series for the general level of earnings has been introduced. 
It is based on the enquiry described in the February number of the Review 
with reference to earnings in manufacturing, but includes construction 


and electricity and gas production as well as manufacturing industries. 


Hours of Work 


The table in this issue shows the general level of hours of work per week. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 
not yet received. 
provisional. 
nil or negligible. 
revised since previous issue. 
represented by a few branches only. 
relates to men only (wages tables). 
A line —--——_ placed between two figures of a series signifies that the earlier 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 
Thick-faced type: index number (100) in base year. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year than 1987. 
Figures in brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 

The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 

Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, clothing, and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XIX. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LXIII, No. 1, January 1951, pp. bigbe5 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing wit 
the June 1948 issue of the Review. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
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I. Labour force sample Lg Vv. Employment office statistics. 
II. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. Vv {By Applicants for work registered. 
III. Unemployment relief statistics. V (B). Unemployed registered. 

IV. Trade union returns. 


1 Lagos. 2 Up to 1944, the figures are estimates. 3 Nov. « Rangoon. 5 For 
years up to 1945: Dec., Colombo empl. exchange only. ® Daily average during the 
month. 7 Up to 1939, the figures are estimates. 8 Mar.-Dec. * June-Dec. 1° Jan.- 
Mar., July-Dec. . 
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For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 573. 


1 Pre-war figures are official estimates. 2 Prior to 1947, applicants for work regis- 
tered. 3 Prior to Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 4 Census 
of 26 Apr. 5 Oct. 6 Trade union fund: returns of unemployed members. ? Prior 
to 1945, applicants for work registered. 8 Figures prior to Sep. 1948 included all 
unemployed persons available for work under Order No. 3 of the Allied Control Authority 
whether actually seeking work or not. ® Jan.-Aug. 10 Mar.-Dec. 
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For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 573. 


1 June-Dec. 2 Jan.-June, Oct.-Dec. 8 Labour tration statistics * Dec 
* Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. * Up 1940, applicants; since the 
introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 1941, percentages obtained by 
relating registered unemployed to total insured ; figures for the war years are incomplete. 
’ Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded during the years 1945 to 1947. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 
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COM POUUNRUBOUD DAD DORRRDOHMUARS 
ee gu eel eh eh ed ed cd cd eh eh ee ee el ed Pd? ho) 2) 


PON VR ROUD ArvODNODNOMOOtN 

















OCEANIA 





Australia Hawaii New Zealand 








Iv | 5 16 mu? | vB) 
% 
9.3 


8 
9 
8. 
3. 
1, 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 





N 
ae 





Dod wpwIDeHaUdSy 


22 £.. 
& 
a ee — 
1 PSN NWBWBOOOWHAT HOA ROSOM MRE, . 


2 
ror) 


ae 
ei) 


Dec. 14 828 


1951: Jan. ° — 14 579 
Feb. -- a 13 268 
Mar. ah ~~ 


Persons cov. 827 
(thousands) || (1950) : 195 (1949) 


For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 573. 


1 Wholly snemplepes. 2 Temporarily unemployed. * From the beginning of 1941 
to the end of 1947, excluding persons classified as unsuitable for ordinary employment. 
* July-Dec. Until June 1948 the statistics referred to persons insured under the Un- 
employment Insurance Acts. With the introduction in July 1948 of the National Insurance 
Acts, the coverage of the series has been extended to include all registered unemployed, 
with the exception of registered severely disabled persons unlikely to obtain work other than 
under special conditions, and the percentages are based on total employees aged 15 years 
and over insured under the Acts. °° Unemployment benefit statistics. * For the period 
1939-1947, annual estimates: June. 7 Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. 


® Apr.-Dec. 
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TABLE Ol. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 577 
Indices of numbers employed 


AFRICA AMERICA 


Union of South Africa ——e United States 
Europeans | Total B.L.S.1 |  B.C.8 
IV (A/B) IV (A) I IV (A/B) 
M.1.T. ® M.1.T.c, © 3 -1.T.C. M.1.T.C. 
Ww.s. W.S. 


























Dec. 4 : 151.6 


1951: Jan. 5 . 147.3 
Feb 172. 147.8 


Mar. oa s : 149.0 * 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 7 .../30 718 



































America (concl.) ASIA Europe 
Argentina Colombia 
| (Buenos (Central — oo Japan Austria 
Aires) zone) 














__MALT.C, 
Ww.s. 


AMAILT.C, 
W.S. 





IV (A) IV (B) I || I II 


1.T.C. M.L.T.® | A.M.I.T.C, wee 
. : w.s. Ws. @ 








101.1 
105.1 
109.9 
108.0 
105.4 
105.2 
107.8 P 
° . x 103.9 109.7 
Dec. ° > \ 100.0 112.8 


1951: Jan. . " 96.8 118.5 
Feb. ° 06d 95.3 115.9 


Mar. . . ove 101.0 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) ° 14 34 660 11 430 


I. Labour force sample surveys. II. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness 
accidents, etc.). III. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Statistics of 
establishments : IV (A), all establishments of a given importance ; IV (B), representative 
sample of establishments ; IV (A/B), type B series (for the recent period) linked to a t A 
series. A.Agriculture. M. Mines. . Industry (manufacturing industries and construc- 
tion). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage-earners. 5S. Salaried employees. 


1 Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. Indices up to 1939 based on 
estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 3 Including logging ; monthly 
figures (first of the month). ‘* Including all categories of workers in the labour force. 
5 Up to 1944, the indices are based on estimates. * Nov. 7 — of persons covered 
relates to the date shown as base, unless otherwise specified. May. * Mar. 1° Oct. 












































578 TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of nwmbers employed 
Europe (cont.) 
West. L - 

G \ anal Ireland Soumn Norway 
IV (A) IV (A) 111+ 
M.1.T.C. -M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C. ® A.°M.*1.T.C. 

W.S. ~ W.S. Ww. 5. W.S. 

100.0 100.0 

101.7 100.0 
99.3 |__ 105.5 























100.9 


ee 


100.0 ¢ 
103.0 
107.3 


a 102.2 
pe. 0 . 
ay » 
June ° 106.6 
yo 4 s ° 
ug. ° 
Sep. ° 110.4 
Oct. y ° 
Nov. ° 
Dec. 109.8 


1951: Jan. " 
Feb. . ° 
Mar. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 11 922 1 273 


ee © 

— i et o 

Tom SHSINS OS 
DWH UDRMDOURWE 























Europe (conel.) OCEANIA 
United Kingdom ® Australia | Hawaii z ar a 


II II III (A/B) I IV (A) 
M.I.T.C. A.M.L.T.C. || M.1.T.c, 22 M.1.T.c, 11 
W.S, 12 Se 14 W.S. 




















110.6 





. r 103.2 102.6 
Dec. : 102.7 102.1 


1951: Jan. . 102.8 102.2 
Feb. u 102.9 102,3 
Mar. ° ° aie 
Persons cov. 13 720 17 665 160 
(thousands) /19 109 /21 684 









































For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, 
p. . . 
1 Before 1949, statistics of establishments. *Jan.-Aug. * Annual figures josmenenaing 


see 


1943, average of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sep. 
4 Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. 5 June-Dec. * June. 
7 Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance linked uP with statistics of unemployment 
insurance of the preceding period. *® Average for 1941. *® Excluding Northern Ireland. 
10 Labour registration statistics. 41 Including forestry, fishing and trapping. +** From 
1937 to 1948, estimated number of employed wage and salary earners subject to the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance) 
estimated total of employed wage and salary earners aged 15 and over. 8 From 1937 
to 1948, estimated total of persons in employment (men aged 14-64 and women 14-59) 
excluding indoor meg domestic service; since June 1948 (introduction of National 
Insurance), estima total of persons 15 and over in employment. 14 Covering 
persons aged 16 and over. + Annual : June. 36 July. 17 June. 





TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
(a) Indices of nwmbers employed 





AFRICA 


AMERICA 








‘Union of South Afric 





Europeans | 


Total 


Canada } 


United 
States 


Argen- 
tina 


: Colombia 
Chile (Bogota) 








IV (A/B) 2 


IV (A) 


IV (A/B) 


IV (B) 


IV (B);| IV (B) 





Ww.s. 


w.s. 


Ww. 


w. 








Dec. 


1951: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 





100.0 








66.8 
72.8 
83.0 
100.0 
124.8 
133.5 


100.0* 
90.0 
83.1 

105.1 

135.8 

142.6 

153.8 





Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


























82 








America (concl.) 


Europe 





Mexico 


Puerto 
Rico 


Uruguay 


Japan Denmark 





IV (B) 


I 


IV (B) 


I 





W.s. 


w. 


w.s. 





1951: 
F 


100.0 
100.2 
111.7 
120.4 
129.4 
135.5 
133.8 
144.5 
149.6 
152.6 


100.0 
110.1 
121.1 
128.0 
160.7 
181.1 





100.0 © 
96.47 
99.6 
100.0 ¢ 


97.07 
100.5 * 
100,2* 
100.77 

~ 100.0 

99.5* 
105.4° 
106.3 
106.87 
111.27 


115.9 
118.9 











Persons cov. 


105 








(thousands) 








95 











1 676 











4 2807 167 








For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this 
table, see p. 577. 
figures : first of the month. 


1 Monthly 
British India. 


5 Oct. 1947 


statistics of establishments. 
7 July 1950. 


classification. 


2 Includi 


= 100; before Oct. 1 
* July 1950 = 100; introduction of a new industrial 


building. * May. ‘* Former 
7, wage-earners only, based on 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 
Europe (cont.) 








Finland | France A me fe Ireland Italy Netherlands 
IV (B) IV (A) IV (A) | IV (A/B)*) Iv (A) II IV (B) 
W. W.S. W.s. W.s. 3 W.S. Ww. 


100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 . 
102.9 103.2 ? . : 103.2 . 

93.6 105.4 . ¢ 109.3 
° . 113.2 
. “ 98.3 














113.1 
134.1 





100.0 5 
110.9 
118.0 
111.3 


115.6 


121.3 


Dec. : 123.8 te * : 123 
1951: 


Jan. ‘ . one ° ‘ 
Feb. ° ° ° oll ° . 


Mar. 


Persons cov. eee 
(thousands) 4 842 625 561 






































Europe (concel.) OCEANIA 


: United :.| New 
Sweden Switzerland Kingdom * Australia Reshend 


IV (A/B) 3 IV (B) I] 10 IV (A/B) |IV(A)?2 
w. Ww. w.s. w.s. 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


99.2 J 104.5 
98.2 J 105.7 


107.8 , 129.5 

















107.2 
108.4 
109.7 
108.5 
108.5 
109.4 
109.9 
110.4 . 
Dec. 109.0 fs 106.6 


1951: Jan. 109.6 s 107.1 
A 111.2 128.2 ® 107.3 
ar. wes ihe ais 
Persons cov. || 184 6 85 “a 2 
(thousands) /284 32 (7847 








136 






































ver en explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, 
see p. a 

1 Including mining. 2 Jan.-Aug. 3 Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an in- 
creased number of establishments. “ Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of 
quarterly figures; except 1944: Mar. and Dec., and 1945: Mar., June and Sep. 5 June. 
® Average for 1941. 7 Excluding Northern Ireland; annual figures, June. Before 1941 
statistics of establishments covering wage earners only; since Mar. 1948, statistics of 
compulsory health insurance. ® Labour registration statistics. 10 From 1937 to 1948, 
estimated number of employed wage and salary earners subject to the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts ; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance), estimated number 
of employees 15 years and over in employment. 11 Including power and water. Up 
to 1946 wage-earners only. 12 In 1946 the criterion for inclusion was changed to a 
minimum of 5 persons occupied in the establishment. 13 Mar. 1948, 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (concl.) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked 


AMERICA ASIA EvuRoPE 








— Argentina Israel ® Denmark Finland 


IV (A/B) IV (B)* IV (B) IV (B) IV (B) 
w. Ww. W:s. w. Ww. 











100.0 . 100.0 100.0 
99.4 104.9 
° 107.7 93.7 
° 94.2 100.0 ¢ 
100.0 106.5 
103.4 107.7 
99.1 94.3 
99.8 


Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1951: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 






































Europe (concl.) 
Ireland 2 ¢ Italy 
IV (A) 














Dec. 


1951: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 3 500 1 724 144 


For tJ explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, 
see p. ° 


1 Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index 
of hours worked per worker. * Total number of days worked. Including mining. 
“ Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. ° Aver- 
agefor 1941. ¢ Week in Oct. of each year. 7’ Jan.-Aug. *® Annual figures commenc- 
ing 1943, averages of quarterly Sqeres, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., 
June and Sep. ® Figure for 1945 affected by strikes in the engineering industry. 
10 In 1946 the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons occupied 
in the establishment. 



































Consumer Prices 


INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES 
AFRICA AMERICA 








Country Belgi Union of 
oon Northern | Southern : 
Congo Rhodesia | Rhodesia —_ Canada 





Town or no. Whole Whole . 
of localities country country 5 9 64-11 
1935- 


Original base July 
= 100) 1935 Aug. 1939 | Aug. 1939 1939 
General 














Composition 3 
of the index a, bd 








1950: Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 

















100 
122 
152 
190 

. 327 

213 450 

219 612 

226 181 766 

234 229 1115 

250 283 1 672 

272 eee 311 2124 





eee 2204 

1950: Apr. os 2 187 
May ° 340 2176 
June ° 2127 
July eee 348 2130 
Aug. ° 2 148 
Sep. ° 296 2191 
Oct. 275 J 271 2245 
Nov. ° 277 2 262 
Dec. ° 276 2 334 
Jan. ove 274 2 354 
Feb. 277 2 386 
Mar. on ane 2 443 
Apr. sit as 214 aos 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; e= 
Miscellaneous. 


1 European salaried employees only. 2 Sudanese. % Since July 1941, a-e. * Including 
heating, lighting and soap. * Jume-Aug. * Aug. 7 Average calculated for a ane of less than 
one year. *® Since Nov., calculated with “ seasonal movements eliminated ”. *® Up to 1945, includ- 
ing heating and soap. 


















































INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 





AMERICA 


(cont.) 





Country 


Argentina 


Bolivia Brazil 


British 
Hon- 
duras 


British West Indies 


Chile 





Town or no. 
of localities 


Buenos 
Aires 


La Paz |Saéo Paulo 


Belize 


Jamaica 


(Kingston) 


St. 
Vincent 


Santiago 





Original base 
(= 100) 





1943 


Dec. 1936} 1939 











Sep. 
1939 


Aug. 1939 


Aug. 1939 


Mar. 1928 





General 





Composition 
of the index 























Apr. 














234 





263 


256 
258 








271 


216 








Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel 


Miscellaneous. 


1 Sep. * Aug. 


3 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 


# July. 


and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; e= 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) 
America (cont.) 








Domin- . 
ma rma Guate- 
Republic 


Town or no. Bogoté |San José = — “- Panama | Asuncién 
Oct. 1939-| s938 


Country Costa 


‘Colombia Mexico Panama | Paraguay 





of localities 
Original base|in., 1937| 1936 937 | Nov. 1941) Aug.1946| 1939 June 1940 


(=100) 
General 











Composition 
of the index oe 





1950: Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 











1950: Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. — 
Dec. a 226 
Jan. evs 224 
Feb. wes ve 231° 
Mar. a aa oie 234 
Apr. ove one ove 240 












































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; e= 
Miscellaneous. 


2 Nov. 2 Aug. 3 June. * July-Dec. 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


America (concl.) ASIA 
Country Puerto Vene- 








Rico Uruguay aula Ceylon | Cyprus India 





Town or no. 6 Monte- |coracas Colombo 5 — Bombay 


of localities Lima video 
Original base ” Nov.1938- Aug.1926-| July 1933- 
(=100) 1934-36 |Mar. 1941| 1929 1933 April 1939 Aug. 1939 July 1927 |June 1934 








General 





Composition 


of the index ae 


100 
99 
97 









































Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 












































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. 


1 Including coal and soap. 2 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 3 Aug. 
* Mar. 5 June and Dec. 6 New series, with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old entten 
7 New index ; 12 Jan. 1950 = 100. 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) 
Asta (cont.) 








Country 
Indonesia Israel Japan Lebanon | Pakistan | Philippines 





Town or no. || niakarta | Macassar 7 2 28 Beirut Lahore | Manila 
of localities 


Original base Mar. 1936- June -Aug. 
(=100) July 1938 | July 1938 Mar. 1937 | 448-1939 1939 Aug. 1939 1941 








General 





Composition 
of the index a-e 





1950 


1950: Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 








1 682 
1208 
1 084 
1 469 
1950: Apr. 1 358 
May 1 618 372 
June 1 685 369 
July 1 662 369 
Aug. 1 578 368 
Sep. 1 414 1 537 372 
Oct. 1 437 1 555 373 
Nov. 1541 1613 374 
Dec. 1 693 1 693 371 119 550 
: Jan. 1 825 1 903 374 126 5705 
Feb. 2 673 2 020 878 131 675 
Mar. 2 542 2 423 379 139 590 
Apr. eee ots eee ese bis 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; e= 
Miscellaneous. Misce! 

1 Aug. 2 June-Aug. 3 Jan. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 1 
5 New index; base 1950 = 100; spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * July: index of the free market 1939 : 
retail prices of 19 foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with a s lice 
monthly income of f1.25-50. P 


Ce 








INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) 
Asia (concel.) Europe 








Country 


Thailand | Viet-Nam || Austria * Belgium Denmark Finland France 





Town or no. : : 2 . 
of localities Bangkok Saigon Vienna 6 200 32 Paris 


Oneo0) | «1988 1925 || Mar. 1938 | 1936-1938 1935 








General 





Composition 
of the index 





1950: Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Mar. 











Dee fet et fret fret eet feet pet fet ett 


, oa 374 224 Pe 126 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 


Miscellaneous. 
1 Index based on schilling prices in Mar. 1938. 2 Mar. 3 New series with base Jan.-June 
1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 4 Mar.-Dec. 5 New series, with base 1949 = 100, 


spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 





Country 


Europe (cont.) 





Germany 


Greece 


Iceland 


Ireland 


Italy 


Luxembourg 





Town or no. 
of localities 


Western 


Athens 


Reykjavik 


120 


621 


9 





Original base 
0) 


(= 





1938 


1938 


Jan.-Mar. 
1939 


July 1914 


1938 





General 





Composition 
of the index 














1950: Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 











156 
165 
156 


160 
168 
157 
153 
150 
149 
150 
152 
156 


157 
159 
168 
170 





38 253 











3 586 
5 834 
6 083 
6 069 
5 877 


5770 
5 789 
§ 888 
5 844 
§ 962 
6 090 
5 959 
6 016 
6014 


6075 
6 082 
6 1065 








Composition of the indices: a = "ood; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 


Miscellaneous. 


1 Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. 


than one year. 


4 From Au 
5 New series, with base Jan. 1 


¢ 


=100, spliced by I.L 


2 Jan.-Mar. 


.O. to old series. 


3 Average calculated b 
. 1947 : interim index ; composition a-d, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
6 New base : Mar. 1950= 100. 


a period of less 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
Europe (cont.) 








Country 
Nether- | Norway Portugal Saar Spain 





Town or no. 1 . 
of localities 6 31 Lisbon 50 


Original base * July 1938- 
= 100) [1988-1939 June 1939 sendhanes 














Composition 
of the index 
































172 


216 «|| (O48 175 


221 116 

225 118 . 
sen ont 221 119 194 

Apr. one one 220 ost -_ ° 
































_ Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing d= Rent; e= 
Miscellaneous. 


1 Since 1950: 53 towns. 2 Weights based on family budget enquiries. 8 Weights based on 


estimates of aggregate consumption. ‘ Average calculated for a period of less than one year. ° July 
1936 = 100. 6 Sep. and Dec. an. = r 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (conel.) 





Europe (conel.) OCEANIA 


Country 7 — 
Switzerland) Turkey Kingdom Australia Fiji Hawaii a 4 








Town or no. 
of localities 34 Istanbul 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu 25-4 


Ori i" June 1914| 1938 | July 1914 || 1923-1927 | Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 
General 

















Composition 
of the index 

















1950 


1950: Apr. 
May 
June 


125 


127 
127 
128 



































Apr. 





Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e= 
Miscellaneous. 


1 Aug. * New series, with base Aug. 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * Mar. 
* Interim index : 200 cities ; 17 June 1947 = 100. 5 New index, spliced by I.L.O. to old series; 
21 towns; base: Jan.-Mar. 1949 = 100. * Quarterly average. 7? Since March 1950, revised series; 
composition, a-e. *® Including heating. * Average of 8 months. 








fe Qed feed Seed eed feed fed fed ed fed ed et eed 


et pet pret pret ped peed ft med fe fed fat fe fe 


Wages 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 


AFRICA AMERICA 








Egypt Canada Argentina Colombia 2 Mexico 





ee — ae saline Mi., man. Mi., man., constr., Mi., man., 

t oases. transp., serv. | t ° gery. serv. ° transp., serv. constr., transp. 
Week Hour Week Month Day Hour | Week 
M. W. M. W. M. W. M | W. |[M. W. M. W. 


Earnings ® Rates 4 | Earnings 5 | Earnings Earnings Earnings * 























Pesos 


: 


Pesos 


: 


Piastres $ 


23.44 


O29 20000 ee eee 
i MENwOeRuuD- 
mOsm IOC 
. eee ROOoooo 
: SeReSS ee ae 
-AQnnwrhonsicis 
FEE nd ut vt mt OE OO 
‘ SSSSSS2RE2° 
* SUSSRSSE3° ° 





> Went 
.. ReRoooooo 


1949 : 


1950: Mar. 
— 

ep. 

Dec. 








Persons cov. ° ° 56 « 13 
(thousands) (1947) 
































America (concl.) EvuRopE 


Peru i Czechoslovakia 








Agr., mi., man., constr., 


transp., com., serv. Mi., man., constr. 





Day Hour 

M. } ie o We . W. o We a , ee 4? 
Earnings i Rates 

Ké. 














al 
om 


Soles Soles 


. 


© 
o 
a 
© 


+ 


‘? SSEssessy 
ee 


AAMARHwWH 


=e 
: PE OAAmerence 


oo 
. OM Cococo corr 


: be S Sip toto i . 


6 208 11 
a ba a: 8 394 12 
1950 id dee pe. 9 687 
1949: Dec. 


1950: Mar. . . ° . roy 


9 543 
13 413 

















rooms cov. 7 
(thousands) (1947) 
































19388=100. * 10 Average 


1 See introductory notes. *Bogoté. * Annual figures : ave of Jan.and July. ‘4 Oct. of each 
mo ® May-Dec. ey. ° 1996- Tier. 


year. 5% Includ aried employees. J 
of Mar., Sep. and "Dee. 11 Oct. 948, i Nov. 1949. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 





Europe (cont.) 





Denmark 


France 


Ireland 





Man., constr., com., transp., etc. 


Man., constr.°, com., transp.* ® 


Mi., man., constr., transp., serv. 





Hour 


Hour 


Hour 





M. sk. | M. unsk. | W. | M. W. 


M. w. | M. W. 


M. | W. |M.W.8 





Earnings 1 


Rates 


Earnings * 





1949: Dec. 


1950: Mar. 
June 
Sep. 
Dec. 


Fr. 


0 7.9 
0 8.2 





Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


























(30 June 1950) 











A 
(1 Jan. 1951) 

















Europe (cont.) 





Luxem- 


Ireland (cont.) bourg 


Nether- 


lands 4 Saar * 


Sweden 





Mi., man., 
constr., 
etc. 


Mi,, man., constr. transp., serv. 


trp., serv. 


constr., Man., constr., serv. ¢ 


Mi., man., constr., 
com,, transp. 





Week Hour 


Day Hour | Week 


Hour 





M. | W. |M.W.3|M. W. 


M. W. M. W. 


M. | W. |M.w.® 





Earnings 3 Earnings 


Earnings Earnings 
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1 878 
(1948) 











84 
(1949) 


607 











1 Excluding overtime. Monthly figures : averages for quarter ending in month indicated. 
3 One week in Oct. of each year. 
® Including foremen and juveniles. 


juveniles. 
notes. 


4 Insurance statistics (accidents). 


2 Including 
5 See introductory 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 








Europe (cont.) 





Sweden (concl.) Switzerland ! 





Mi°, comm a For., mi., man., constr., com., transp. 


Week Hour | Week 

M. skil.,| M. M. skil,| M. 

M. | w. | M. Ww. ~— we |W. ee | umeca.| We | MW. 
Earnings Earnings # 

Kr. 


35.40 
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Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


United Kingdom * Australia 








Mi. (ex. coal), man., constr., Mi., man., constr., 
transp. (ex. railways), serv.* com., transp., serv. 





Hour ¢ Week 5 Hour 
M. | Ww. | M. W.¢ M. | Ww. M. | Ww. 
Earnings Rates 
d. 8. d. 8. 
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_1 Earnings of wage-earners involved in accidents. 2 Monthly res: averages for half-year 
ending in month indicated. 3 Manual workers. 4 Annual figures : ct. of each year, except 1943 
to 1945: July. Monthly figures: Apr. and Oct. of each year. Annual figures: Oct. of each year, 
except 1940 to 1945: July. Monthly figures : Apr. and Oct. of each year. 6 Including juveniles. 
? Annual figures : 31 Dec. of BIO ® Scope of series enl (30 June 1947= 100). * Owing to —- in 
industrial classification, Oct. 1948 and later figures are not strictly comparable with those for earlier dates. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (concl.) 
Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 





Oceania (concl.) 





Australia (concl.) 


Hawaii 


New Zealand 
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com., transp.*, serv. 


Mi., man., constr., 
com., transp., serv. 


Mi., man., 
constr., 
com., 


Mi.*, man., constr.*, 
com., transp.*, serv. 
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Week 
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(1948) 





1 Including agriculture. 


2 Monthly figures: averages for quarter ending in>month indicated. 




















Hours of Work 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 





AFRICA | 


AMERICA 


Europes 





Egypt 4 Dsatted state Argentina ® 


France 








Mi., man., 
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serv. 


Mi., man., 





constr., com 
transp., serv. 


an., constr., 
com.,, transp. 


Mi., man., 
constr., com., 
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1950 
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1950: 
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Europe (concl.) 


OCEANIA 





Ireland ® 


Sweden ® 


United 
Kingdom 1° 


Australia 12 


New Zealand 12 
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1 Annual figures: average of Jan. and July. 
month, including salaried employees. 
® Nov., except 1937: Jul 
10 Manual workers. Annu 
figures: April and Oct. of each year. 
to changes in industrial classification, 


ear. 
ay. 


of each year. 


13 Owing 


5 July. 
; 19388 and 1939: averages of semi-annual 
figures: Oct. of each year, except 1943 to 1945: July. Monthly 
11 Normal hours ; June of each year. 
Oct. 1948 and later figures are not 


strictly comparable with those for earlier dates. 


2 Buenos Aires. 
6 Dec. 


7 Oct. 1948. 


3 Oct. of each year. 
8 One week in Oct. of each 


4 Per 
res; and 1946: 
12 Normal hours ; Mar. 








Wages in 13 Supplementary Occupations 
in October 1950 


Q 
me 


The following table gives statistics of hourly wages in October 
1950 for 13 selected occupations in coal mining, textile manufacture, 
the chemical industries, iron and steel manufacture, banking, and 
in retail and wholesale trade. These statistics supplement those 
published on pp. 453-463 of the April number of the Review for 
30 occupations. 

The enquiry carried out by the Office in October of each year 
has covered a more or less standardised group of industries and 
occupations since its inception. Adjustments have been few, and 
have been almost entirely restricted to modifications arising out of 
technological change—e.g., the substitution of motor truck drivers 
for horse drivers, etc. Recognising the need to extend the industrial 
coverage, the Office began to collect data for coal mining and certain 
branches of manufacturing on an experimental basis in 1949. Banking 
and wholesale and retail trade were added in 1950. 

The nature of the October enquiry was described in the intro- 4 
ductory note on p. 452 of the April issue, and the general remarks peers x 
there given apply equally to the data presented below. Charle: 
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HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALES IN 13 OCCUPATIONS, OCTOBER 1950 


AMERICA ASIA 


Bolivia — United States Indonesia! 
meSuttey and eqenpeten 20 Des | Sen N. New |Lawrence,| Phila- |Virginia catia 
agua | England Mass. delphiajN. Carol 
Earnings| Rates Rates 2 Rates 
Bolivars | Cordobas Dollars Rupees 
Coal mining 
1, Coal hewers nee iam _ cine han ane 0.30 3 
2. Helpers, loaders (underground) anil oi ee sea vee 0.29 % 





























Manufacture of woollen teztiles 
3. Spinners (mule) 

4, eavers 

5. Loom fixers (tuners) 

6. Unskilled labourers 


Manufacture of chemicals 
7. Mixers 
8. Unskilled labourers 7.00 


Iron and steel manufacture 








9. Melters 24.89 
10. Unskilled labourers 9.95 


Wholesale and retail trade 
11. Salesman, retail grocery 15.00 3 
12. Stock clerk, wholesale grocery} 15.00 


Banks 
13. Bank tellers 35.90 3.0 












































1 Average of all employees in the industry. * Average rates, May 1950. % Jharia and Raniganj cod 


flelds. * Average of two establishments. 5 Cotton textiles. * Average high and low rates. 
New So 
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HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALES IN 13 OCCUPATIONS, OCTOBER 1950 (cont. ) 
Asta (concl.) Europe 


Japan | Pakistan Mac b France | Iceland 
Industry and occupation Whole | xarachi Belgium [Whole Pro- | Reyk- 
country region country| vinces | javik 
Rates Rates Rates Rates Rates | Rates | Rates 
Yen | Rupees | Piastres illi Francs Leva | Francs | Kronur 


85.28 5 g] +911 
26.09 5 © |79 1118 























Coal mining 
1. Coal hewers 538 0.31 1 
2. Helpers, loaders (underground 53 0.19 


aT) 
36 


fit i 


f 


Manufacture of woollen textiles 
8. Spinners (mule) 

4. Weavers 

5. Loom fixers (tuners) 

6. Unskilled labourers 


20-23 7 
20-26 7 
23-25 ? 
15.75 7 


com COCO 
388s 


Manufacture of chemicals 


7. Mixers 
8. Unskilled labourers 


ot ws 


oe 
om 


15.75 ® 


ns 


Iron and steel manufacture 


9. Melters 
10. Unskilled labourers 


Wholesale and retail trade 
11. Salesman, retail grocery ae : ‘ 3.00-4.27 | 14.10° ae ga 10.06 
12. Stock clerk, wholesale grocery|| ... t t 3.34—5.05 15.60 ® in ae 11.65 





ef If 


[Ss] 
wo 


S 


16.00 * 


Banks 
13. Bank tellers a 1.11%*| 5.30% 4.42-8.47 14.10 ® bed Mee 16.77 



































1 Converted from daily wage by dividing by normal hours of work. #* Converted from monthly wage b 
dividing by normal hours of work. _* Average of high and low rates. ‘ Incl. bronze and aluminium. ah 
coalfields. © Conveyorloaders. 7 Cotton textiles,Ghent. *® Wholecountry. ° Brussels, Liége, Antwerp, 
Charleroi. 2° Master workmen. ‘4! Fixed by Decree of 5 May 1950. 12 Assistant miners and loaders. 





Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


Turkey : Australia z L. 4 4 
Industry and occupation Netherlands| Sweden Whole Welling- 
country ton 
Rates Rates | Earnings Rates Rates Rates 


Florins Kronor Liatg ili Shillings Shillings 











Sydney Melbourne 








| Coal mining 


1. Coal hewers 1.4612 6 
2. Helpers, loaders(underground)]| 1.3512 } 2.27 {} 0.45 { 











Manufacture of woollen teztiles et 
3. Spinners (mule) Be 1,707 seb 4.3-4.4 
4. Weavers 1.018 1.707 ‘és ¥ 4.2 
5. Loom fixers (tuners) 2.26 7 - 1 = 
6. Unskilled labourers 1.70? sie i 3.5 


— 


Manufacture of chemicals 
7. Mixers = oti ose owe wae 
8. Unskilled labourers sie J ial t 4.1 


Iron and steel manufacture 
9. Melters 
10. Unskilled labourers 


Wholesale and retail trade 
11. Salesman, retail grocery 0.95 3 
12. Stock clerk, wholesale grocery one 


Banks 
13. Bank tellers 2.20 45 


_——— 






































. 1 Southern Limburg. #2 Converted from daily or weekly wage rates by dividing by normal hours of work. 

Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague, Utrecht. * Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague. ® Converted from 
monthly rate by dividing by normal hours of work ; applies to age 26. Age 44 and over, 3.78 florins. * South 
Sweden. 7? Norrképing. _* Stockholm. ° Converted from monthly wages by dividing by normal hours of 
work, 10 Estimated. 11 Yorkshire. 12 Huddersfield, l-loom weavers. 18 Establishments members 
Chemical and Allied Industries Joint Council. 14 Whole country. 145 England and Wales. 1° Newcastle, 
New South Wales. 17 Truckers. 48 Warpers.  %® Chamber men. * Storemen and packers. 
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vi + 155 pp. $1; 6s. 

In his report to the Conference last year, the Director-General proposed that 
the general debate should be focused each year on a broad issue of social policy 
arising out of current problems. The subject chosen for this year is the issue of 
wages policy in conditions of full employment. The report describes developments 
in wages policy over recent years, summarises current controversies concerning 
wages and inflation and the adaptation of wage structures to promote production, 
and attempts to analyse the basic elements of a satisfactory wage policy. In addi- 
tion, the report contains the usual chapters on the economic background, trends 
in social policy and the activities of the I.L.O. 


— Report III (Part I). Summary of Reports on Ratified Conventions (Article 22 
of the Constitution). iii + 279 pp. $3 ; 18s. 


Studies and Reports. 


New Series No. 26. Co-operation in Industry: Workers, Employers, Public 

Authorities. iv + 238 pp. $1.50; 9s. 

Describes the principal kinds of machinery for co-operation set up at the 
different levels of national activity—the undertaking, the industry and the national 
level. Though these agencies have a purely contractual origin in some countries 
and were established by Government action or legislation in others, and though 
their powers vary widely, they have the common aim of increasing productivity 
and thereby raising standards of living. 


Publications of the United Nations and Other 
Intergovernmental Organisations 


Organisation for European Economie Co-operation. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE Group. Recueil des projets d’assistance technique — 
Register of Technical Assistance Projects. Paris, 1951. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EcoNoMIC AND SociAL AFFairs, Division of Economic Research. 
Economic Developments in Brazil, 1949-1950. Washington, D.C., 1950. iv + 69 


pp. 50 cents. 
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The economic development of Brazil, though on the whole satisfactory, 
is likely to encounter certain difficulties. Industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction has maintained its general level, with an increase even as regards 
certain products. Manpower problems do not arise except for unemployment 
among unskilled labour in the northern regions and lack of agricultural workers 
in the centre. Although currency has not been devalued, there exists a certain 
depreciation within the country owing to a general rise in prices and new currency 
issues. This inflation endangers the realisation of the Salte Plan for economic 
development, which was drawn up in the course of the year in question. After 
giving a general account of the country’s position, the report discusses industry, 
agriculture, external trade, finance, prices and the cost of living. 


Other Publications 


General. 


ButT.er, Harold. Confident Morning. London, Faber & Faber Ltd., 1950. 192 pp. 
12s. 6d. : 

Sir Harold Butler, Director of the I.L.O. from 1932 to 1938, describes his book 
as neither an autobiography nor a history, though it has something of both. His 
own experiences and achievements are modestly kept in the background but the 
recounting of the problems with which he was concerned provides opportunity 
for enlightening comments and acute observations, enlivened by many touches 
of humour. The chapters on new and old conceptions of administration, on the 
treatment of crime, and on the development in England of the Ministry of Labour, 
are remarkable for their penetrating insight into, and their clear exposition of, 
the issues involved. 

The chapter of most direct interest to the I.L.O. is that entitled The Birth 
of the I.L.O., in which Butler briefly describes its origins and gives his personal impres- 
sions of the proceedings at the Peace Conference which led to the adoption, in Part 
XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, of the Constitution of the I.L.O. Butler himself 
played an outstanding part both in the preparatory work which led to the drafting of 
the Constitution and in the actual negotiations in Paris, and he emphasises the import- 
ance of the personal contacts between the members of the Commission on Inter- 
national Labour Legislation. “ Without personal contact pure reason is a blunt 
instrument of negotiation .” 

Every reader of this book will regret that Butler was never to finish its sequel, 
on his life and work in Geneva, with which he was engaged at the time of his death. 


Roya InstiruTe oF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. Soviet Documents on Foreign 
Policy. Selected and edited by Jane Decras. Vol. I: 1917-1924. London, 
New York, Toronto, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1951. 
xxi + 501 pp. 


Social and Economie Questions. 


Cotony oF Mauritius. Report on a Visit by A.J. F. Bunning, Adviser on Inland 
Transport to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, to study inland 
conditions in Mauritius and, in particular, to make recommendations for the 
future of the Mauritius Government Railway, May-June, 1950. Port Louis, 
J. Eliel Felix, Government Printer, 1950. 30 pp. 50 cents. 


Economic Conditions and Banking Problems. A series of lectures delivered at the 
Third International Banking Summer School, Saltsjébaden, September 1950. 
Stockholm, The Swedish Banks Association (Svenska Bankféreningen), 1950. 
vii + 281 pp. 


GuTIERREZ, Gustavo. Presente y Futuro de la Economia Cubana. Publicaciones 
de la Junta Nacional de Economia, Reptblica de Cuba. Estudios e investi- 
gaciones econémicas, No. 4. Havana, 1950. x + 84 pp. 
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The Cuban National Economic Board has published this study because it 
considers it “an important contribution to national economic knowledge”. In 
the author’s view, the Cuban economy, which is entirely devoted to sugar produc- 
tion, is now at a turning point in its evolution. Its present prosperity conceals a 
fundamental weakness, since the sugar economy in its present form seems incapable 
of absorbing the national manpower potential and must be assisted by more 
varied agriculture and by sound industrialisation. The author then examines 
how far the national and international economic programmes can assist in the 
transformation and continuance of the Cuban economy. 


HassMANN, Heinrich. Erdél in Deutschland. Geschichte, Gebiete, Probleme. 
Foreword by Alfred BENtz. Hamburg, Industrieverlag von Hernhaussen K.G., 
1950. 94 pp. 

A short popular study of the history, location, importance and problems of the 
German petroleum industry, with introductory chapters on the origin and process- 
ing of petroleum. A statistical appendix contains comparative tables of production, 
boring, refining, consumption, etc. 


Passt, F. (editor). Kunststoff Taschenbuch. 8th edition. Revised by Hj. Sarcurt- 

Linc and W. ZeBrowskri. Munich, Carl Hanser Verlag, 1950. 271 pp. 

This revised edition of a handbook on the more recently invented organic artificial 
fabrics and other products (excluding mineral products), first published by F. Pabst 
in 1936 and revised by him six times up to 1942, gives a comprehensive account 
of the development of these products and of their multiple uses. More extensive 
application has been made possible by their combination with various natural 
products for many purposes. The book contains a lengthy and useful list of the 
trade names of these products and their makers in the various countries. 


UNION DES CHAMBRES SYNDICALES DE L’INDUSTRIE DU PETROLE. L’industrie 
francaise du pétrole, 1950. Paris, 1950. 63 pp. 

A brief survey of the activities of the petroleum industry in France, containing 
information on the extent of exploration of resources carried out in France and the 
French Union, petroleum imports, investments, etc. Information is also given 
on the tanker fleet serving the industry, on refineries, harbour installations, 
amenities for petroleum workers, etc. 


WEYDERT, Jean, LEvAssort, R., LEBEE, Pascal. Etudes économiques allemandes. 
La Ruhr et l’avenir de l’Europe ; l’I.G. Farben et l’économie allemande ; la 
réforme monétaire. Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 
No. 20. Introduction by Edmond Vermerm. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 
1951. xviii + 149 pp. 

The first study in this volume surveys the resources of the Ruhr area, the 
organisation of the steel and coal industries, post-war international policies regard- 
ing this region and the importance of the Ruhr problems in connection with the 
unification of Western Europe. In the opinion of the author, the unification of 
Western European basic industries would serve no useful purpose unless accom- 
panied by a change in the social conditions in these industries—not only improve- 
ment of the workers’ standards of living, but especially a change in the present 
organisation of production, which subjects the mass of wage-earners to the dis- 
cretionary powers of a few managers. This problem affects the greater part of 
modern society but is extremely urgent in the basic industries. The author surveys 
post-war discussions of the problems of property and management in the Ruhr 
industries, and solutions which have been suggested. 

The extraordinarily advanced pre-war development of “ Germany’s first 
enterprise ”, the I.G. Farben, and its role in the policies of the Third Reich are 
the subject of Mr. Levassort’s study. Mr. Lebée, in the final essay, offers a 
contribution to the study of the 1948 German monetary reform. 


Eeonomie Theory. 

WIRTSCHAFTSWISSENSCHAFTLICHES INSTITUT DER GEWERKSCHAFTEN. Die Illusion 
des freien Wettbewerbs. Die Stellungnahme der Gewerkschaften zum Gesetz 
gagen Wettbewerbsbeschrankung. Cologne, Bund- Verlag G.m.b.H., 1950. 52 pp. 
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The Economic Institute of the German Trade Unions published these views 
on monopolies and anti-monopoly legislation shortly after the Federal Government 
had prepared a bill on the subject at the beginning of 1950. The general conclusions 
are as follows: (a) modern methods of production make monopolies, as repre- 
sented by big business and producers’ associations, inevitable; (b) in view of 
the extremely urgent problems of unemployment, the housing shortage and the 
aftermath of the war in general, efforts to “ atomise ” the German economy would 
be extremely dangerous ; (c) where anti-monopoly measures can be justified in 
the interests of the consumer, such measures should never degenerate into pro- 
tective legislation in favour of an inefficient group of small businesses ; (d) though 
it is usually inadvisable, if not impossible, to dissolve existing producers’ associa- 
tions and large-scale enterprises, the activities of monopolistic groups or persons 
should be controlled in order to prevent abuse and exploitation. 


Industrial Relations. 


SANSEVERINO, Luisa Riva. JI movimento sindacale cristiano dal 1850 al 1939. 

Rome, Cesare Zuffi, 1950. 464 pp. 

This history of Christian trade unionism begins in 1850, when there were as yet 
no Christian trade unions and the workers in almost all countries were not yet 
allowed freedom of association. But it was at this time that the social problem gave 
rise to a vast movement of ideas and a whole crop of concrete results. The author 
is careful to describe not only the countries where Christian trade unions were 
later to be formed (Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, etc.), 
but also those where such trade unions are still unknown (England, United States, 
etc.). By studying the history of the Christian trade unionism against the general 
background, he is better able to follow its course between the great events — Rerum 
Novarum, the First World War and Quadragesimo Anno — which left such a pro- 
found impression on the movement. The same applies to the creation of the 
International Labour Organisation, and a long chapter is devoted to relations 
between the International Confederation of Christian Trade Unions and the I.L.O. 

In conjunction with other industrial organisations, the Christian trade unions 
have, in the name of liberty, claimed the right to be properly represented on public 
bodies. They have always maintained their strict independence in relation to 
political parties, but have firmly taken sides on behalf of democracy. 


Labour Law. 


CaLAs Jamasmi, Armando. Estudio en sintesis del Cédigo del Trabajo Chileno y 
de la Previsién Social. Memoria de prueba para optar al grado de licenciado 
en la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. 
Santiago, 1950. 178 pp. 


OrFiceE FEDERAL DE L’ INDUSTRIE, DES ARTS ET METIERS ET DU TRAVAIL, Switzer- 
land. Préparation dune Loi fédérale sur le travail dans l'industrie, l'artisanat, 
le commerce, les transports et les branches économiques similaires (Loi sur le 
travail). Projet de loi établi conformément aux délibérations de la petite 
Commission d’Experts et de la Commission Fédérale des Fabriques avec rapport 
explicatif de l’Office Fédéral de l’Industrie, des Arts et Métiers et du Travail. 
Berne, 1950. 120 pp. 


Also published in German. 


Ruz Corrat, Mario. El Obrero y el Empleado ante la Legislacién Social Chilena. 
Memoria de prueba para optar al grado de licenciado en la Facultad de Ciencias 
Juridicas y Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago, 1950. Pp. 15-64. 
An analysis of social legislation in Chile, in particular of the provisions of the 

Labour Code governing contracts of employment conditions of work, social 

security and right of association. 
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SreBert, W., and Hitcer, M.L. Arbeitsrecht. Sammlung arbeitsrechtlicher Vor- 
schriften fiir die US- und britische Zone. 3rd edition. Heidelberg, Verlags- 
gesellschaft “ Recht und Wirtschaft ” m.b.H., 1950. xxiii + 520 pp. 9.80 marks. 


A collection of the labour regulations made by the Federal Government and by 
the Governments of the Ldnder in the American and British Zones up to 1 October 
1950. They are grouped as follows : the social provisions of the Basic Law and the 
Constitutions of the Ldnder ; public administration and industrial representation ; 
industrial relations (collective agreements and works councils); employment 
control ; employment contracts ; labour protection ; special categories of workers ; 
labour courts ; conciliation and arbitration. 


VenturRA, Rati. Ezatingdo das relagées juridicas de trabalho. Extract from Revista 
da Ordem dos Advogados. Lisbon, 1950. 150 pp. 

A comparative study of the law governing the termination of contracts of 
service in industry and commerce in the various European and American countries. 
The first part analyses the various causes and forms of termination, and the second 
part describes the primary and accessory effects (compensation, right to lodging, 
etc.). 


Management. 


LaLaAuMmE, A., and GENIN, L.C. Pratique de psychotechnique appliquée a Vindustrie. 
Sélection professionnelle par la détection psychologique. Paris, A. Lalaume, 
1950. 146 pp. 

This practical manual of industrial psychology, as applied to general questions 
of personnel selection, is intended for industrialists and business men, staff managers, 
engineers and students, even if they have little knowledge of the subject. Experts 
who have to travel long distances will also find it a useful compendium both for 


themselves and their consultants. The arrangement of matter is as follows : Study 
of job abilities (including a pattern for job analysis and an example of its applica- 
tion to the job of fitter) ; Tests (description and employment of tests and rules 
for interpreting results) ; Psychological conclusions (synthesis, individual picture, 
preparation of conclusions, checking) ; Relations with industrial medical service. 


ORGANISATION Paut Pianus. Le Planning, théorie et pratique. Preface by Louis 
Danty-LaFrrance. Vol. I. Paris, Editions O.C.I.A., 1950. 440 pp. 


The first two parts are devoted to general notions and planning in manufacture. 
The third part consists of a series of articles on the following subjects : planning 
in machine and metal construction, maintenance planning, planning in ready-made 
clothing manufacture, planning in miscellaneous industries, planning in transport 
and goods delivery, and planning in administrative work. An appendix describes 
the various types of graphs and tables used in the various departments and the 
circulation of documents. 


Migration. 


Rovrra, Alejandro. Seleccién de la Inmigracién Eztranjera y Proteccién del Tra- 
bajador Nacional. Preface by Arturo J. DuBra. Montevideo, 1950. xv + 193 pp. 


A study of the effects of immigration of foreign labour on the national employ- 
ment market in the countries of immigration. In a chapter on the various aspects 
of selection of immigrants, the author emphasises the importance of determining 
the quantity and type of labour which the country of reception needs, by establish- 
ing a register of immigrant labour demand for this purpose. There is a summary 
of the legislative provisions in a considerable number of countries as regards entry 
of foreigners and their admission to the labour market, and a brief description of 
the work of the international conferences which have dealt with migration problems 
during the last thirty years. 
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Vocational Training. 


AcHINGER, Hans. Arbeit fiir die Jugend. Berichte iiber Not und Hilfe. Heraus- 
gegeben mit Unterstiitzung des Internationalen Rates fiir Jugendaufstieg und 
Selbsthilfe e.V., Stuttgart und Frankfurt a. M., und des Institutes zur Férde- 
rung Offentlicher Angelegenheiten e.V., Frankfurt a. M. Stuttgart, Curt E. 
Schwab, 1950. 131 pp. 

Analyses and summarises the discussions of a study circle held at Niederbreisig 
am Rhein on 8-9 July 1950, attended by Government, employers’ and workers’ 
representatives concerned with youth. The study circle discussed the causes of the 
acute unemployment among young people between the ages of 14 and 25 and the 
various measures which had been adopted for remedying the situation, e.g., tax 
relief in order to encourage business undertakings to take on apprentices, grants to 
young people following professional training courses, creation of hostels and centres 
for apprentices, extension of school attendance, travelling vocational training 
courses. Separate chapters are devoted to apprenticeship in agriculture and unem- 
ployment among girls. Two main conclusions were reached : that it is better to give 
the young vocational training, even if it cannot immediately be put to use, than to 
leave them entirely without training of any kind, and that the measures described 
above are excellent but cannot succeed without co-ordination of the work of the 
employment offices, public education authorities and legal authorities. The example 
of Hamburg is given, as showing what can be achieved rapidly and effectively 
in the way of vocational training and retraining by co-operation between all the 
authorities dealing with young people. 























ComitE INDUSTRIEL DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT PROFESSIONNEL ET TECHNIQUE. La 
réforme de l’Enseignement Commercial Supérieur. Report of the Commission de 
l’Enseignement Commercial Supérieur. Brussels, Edimco S.A., 1950. 95 pp. 
The Higher Commercial Education Commission has made a number of recom- 

mendations as to curriculum and teaching methods in higher commercial education, 

with a view to adapting it to industrial needs. The Commission is not, however, 
in favour of a rigid, single programme for all higher commercial schools, but con- 
siders it preferable to give general indications as to the spirit and content of the 


teaching programme. 


KERSCHENSTEINER, Georg. Begriff der Arbeitsschule. 9th edition. 
Verlag R. Oldenbourg, 1950. xv-+187 pp. 
















Munich, 








Wages ; Conditions of Work. 


DEPARTAMENTO ADMINISTRATIVO DO SERvi¢go PUsiico, Brazil. Estatuto dos 

FunctionGrios Piéblicos Civis da Unido. Revised edition, by Paulo Porrre pe 
FIGUEIREDO. Rio de Janeiro, Departamento de Imprensa Nacional, 1950. 
100 pp. . 


Doouer, M. Joseph, and Marquis, Vivienne (editors). The 4MA Handbook of 
Wage and Salary Administration. Tested Compensation Methods for Factory, 
Office and Managerial Personnel. New York, American Management Asso- 
ciation, 1950. 416 pp. $7.50. 


InstiTuT TECHNIQUE DES SaALarres. L’année des techniques salariales dans le 
monde. Cott du travail et réforme du salaire. Collection “ Producteurs”. Paris, 


1950. 111 pp. 

















INSTITUT ZUR FORDERUNG OFFENTLICHER ANGELEGENHEITEN. Ausbildung und 
Berufsauffassung im Offentlichen Dienst. Frankfurt-am-Main, 1950. 72 pp. 


A report of a meeting of the Public Affairs Institute in Frankfurt on the educa- 
tional and other qualifications, training, and service careers, of senior and inter- 
mediate officials in public service. 
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Industrial Hygiene. 


Kuun, Hedwig S. Eyes and Industry. Formerly Industrial Ophthalmology. 2nd 
edition. London, Henry Kimpton, 1950. 378 pp. 


The revised edition of this well-known treatise contains a considerable amount 
of fresh material. Illumination is dealt with more fully, so as to include fluorescent 
lighting ; the effect of surgical operations for monocular cataract on the worker’s 
chances of employment is discussed; and a new chapter deals with chemical 
eye injuries. The subject matter of certain chapters has been completely rearranged 
and the former chapter on toxic eye hazards has been replaced by reference to the 
“Manual of Toxic Eye Hazards”, published by the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. More prominence is given to the question of visual stan- 
dards, statistical tables giving minimum standards for various types of work being 
included. A highly effective portable visual testing instrument, the sight screener, 
is described in detail. The revised edition, like the first, contains many excellent 
illustrations, and the bibliographical references have been greatly expanded. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


ALLEN, Arthur P. Unemployment Insurance in California. Los Angeles, The John 
Randolph Haynes and Dora Haynes Foundation, 1950. vii+135 pp. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. The Aged and Society. A Sympo- 
sium on the Problems of an Aging Population. I.R.R.A. Publication No. 5. 


Champaign, Illinois, 1950. 237 pp. $3. 


MINISTRY OF WELFARE, Japan. Social Affairs Bureau. Social Welfare Legislation 
in Japan. Tokyo, 1950. 71 pp. 


PRESIDENT’ S ACTION COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL AMELIORATION, Philippines. Philip- 
pine Social Trends. Basic documents pertinent to long-range social welfare 
planning in the Philippines. Manila, Bureau of Printing, 1950. 50 pp. 


Living Conditions. 


MINISTRY OF TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING AND DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH FOR 
ScoTLanp. Report of the Committee on Qualifications of Planners. Cmd. 
8059. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1950. 85 pp. 2s. 6d. 


A satisfactory performance of the planning function is dependent on the quali- 
fications of those engaged in it, and on the structure and working of the organisa- 
tion of the government, both central and local. There is need for an authoritative 
national institution to act as a clearing house for programmes of study, to under- 
take or sponsor some investigations on its own initiative and to evolve an effective 
system for granting recognition to qualified personnel. In the United Kingdom, 
the Town Planning Institute provides an excellent foundation on which to build. 
The Committee suggests that the basis of its membership be substantially widened 
and that, as planning is now primarily a social and economic activity, the Council 
of the Institute should bring in persons representing the economic and social 
sciences. The reconstituted Council should discuss with the planning depart- 
ments what arrangements are required and, if necessary, the Government should 
be prepared to assist this work by grants. 


Agriculture. 


NEw ZEALAND DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Farming in New Zealand. Vol. I. 
Wellington, N.Z., 1950. 340 pp. 8s. 6d. 
Reviews the work of development involved in transforming the original New 
Zealand into a land where grassland farming and livestock production have reached, 
within a hundred years, a high stage of efficiency. 
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MINISTERIO DE GANADER{A Y AGRICULTURA, Uruguay. Direccién de Agronomia, 
Seccién Economia y Estadistica Agraria. Recopilacién de la Estadistica Agro- 
pecuaria del Uruguay. Publication No. 102. Montevideo, 1950. 167 pp. 


Co-operation. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL Economics, Washington Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations and Extension Service, Institute of Agricultural Sciences. 
Farmers’ Cooperatives in Washington : Directory. Stations Circular No. 128. 
Pullman, State College of Washington, 1951. 60 pp. 


Morrano, Armando A. Organizacién de las Sociedades Cooperativas : Constitucién ; 
Administracién; Fiscalizacién; Contabilidad. 4th edition. Buenos Aires, 
Libreria “El Ateneo” Editorial, 1950. 278 pp. 


PEDERSEN, Thor. Der er huse der skal rejses. Copenhagen, Det kooperative 

Faellesforbund i Danmark, 1951. 64 pp. 

This brief but informative work sketches the history, principles and plans 
of the co-operative and public utility housing movement in Denmark. The part 
played by the State, financially and legislatively, in encouraging this movement 
is described, as are the organisation and working methods of various types of 
housing societies. 


Potyzos, N. J., Kumos, A. N., Anroraxkopoutos, B. S. Diethnis nomothesia 
peri synetatrismon. Teuchos proton. Keimena nomon: Gallias, Elvetias, 
Anglias, Italias, Argentinis. Athens, 1951. 160 pp. 

The authors consider that Greek legislation concerning co-operatives needs 
to be entirely revised. With the object of facilitating revision, a Greek translation 
of the laws on co-operatives in force in France, Switzerland, England, Italy and 


Argentina is given in this first of the three parts to be published. 
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What is Sociology ? 

What are the recent Developments in this Field ? 
No better source can be found than the official organ 
of the American Sociological Society 
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